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LIBERALISM, ITS GAIN AND ITS LOSS. 


BY GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


“WE have secured our Freedom, and have all we want of 
it: what good is it going todo us?” Such was the question, 
asked impatiently, in a somewhat querulous and testy tone, a 
score of yearsago, by aconservative brother in a social group 
of Unitarian ministers, after a discussion of some of the 
more annoying and disturbing elements of the new phase of 
Liberalism which had then presented itself. The question, 
and the manner of it, implied that some loss of good was 
threatened and some new mischief was risked by this gain to 
freedom in speculation and in the assertion of opinions in 
matters of religious belief. 

That question, lingering in the mind of one who heard it, 
and often since suggested by subsequent developments in the 
line. of what is now known among us as “Free Religion,” 
prompts the writer to deal in the following pages with a 
single point of a theme of the broadest and most momentous 
interest. I say emphatically a single point, in order to dis- 
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claim at once any purpose to enter upon a discussion of the 
substance, claims, grounds, or deservings of the last organiza- 
tion of liberalism and religion. 

There are no spoken words attributed to the Great 
Teacher whose sublime significance and verity have been 
more fully and beneficially assured, than those in which 
he promised that he would be the medium of truth to 
men, and that that truth shall bring with it freedom, — 
freedom of the noblest and most sacred kind. We have 
enjoyed and rejoiced over many of the high privileges of 
that freedom which the knowledge of truth, in its steadily 
progressive elements, has secured to us. It is hardly strange 
that some who have shared, most largely, even, in that enfran- 
chisement, should regard anxiously the possible risks of such 
freedom. All the new inventions and facilities of art, science 
and material progress create perils and dangers. The friction 
match, a marvel of utility and comfort for modern days, is the 
most effective tool of the incendiary. The steam boiler on 
land and water is the most busy of funeral undertakers. The 
anodynes and anesthetics of our merciful dealings with pain 
and disease are facile agents of crime. There is no earthly 
good without its qualification or drawback. So, in general 
terms, we are ready to say let such be allowed for in the 
perils and risks consequent upon liberty in thought, opinion, 
speech, and belief. 

Still, all liberty relieves, expands, and has a capacity to 
bless, those who partake of it. It has proved to be an exper- 
imental fact that, steadily and proportionately,as men have 
come to the knowledge of the truth about anything that 
has interest or influence for them, they have been freed from 
some encumbrance, disability, or oppression, some poor super- 
stition or bugbear, some thralldom or dread, some delusion 
or painful restraint. Ignorance of the truth has generally 
involved subjection to error, and a loss or suffering of some 
kind as a consequence. Knowledge has therefore cheered, 
emancipated, lifted, enfranchised, human beings. Old bug- 
bears and delusions, prejudices, priestcrafts, and contracted 
opinions, being outgrown and deprived of their sway, some 
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quality or energy of our native manhood makesagladsomeasser- 
tion of itself, We reach towards our intended stature. Ween- 
large the range of our being. We are emancipated from the 
thralldom of some mastership less than ourselves. We attain 
and fill and cover more of our range of life. Such are the 
rich blessings, the unquestionable gains secured to men, 
steadily and by accumulation, as they reach degrees of free- 
dom, of enfranchisement, for body, mind, or soul, in coming 
to know truth. With ample fullness then may one triumph 
in answering the question as to the good which such freedom 
secures. Of course it is saddening to have to admit if we 
must, that all these gains of good are conditioned, qualified, 
connected with anxiety and risks, even by any incidental con- 
sequences which are otherwise than good, and which may be 
positively harmful. But it is certain that experience is found 
to present or threaten something of that sort, and that we 
are beginning to realize that dangers and losses attend the 
enfranchisement which Truth brings with it. Excluding, — 
as unworthy of notice in this connection, and as being in 
themselves only the remnants of old bugbears and delusions, 
the apprehensions and gloomy forebodings of merely timid 
and conservative persons so called, about the free specula- 
tion and theorizings of our day,—our thoughts may engage 
with a more generous theme in a loftier tone. 

We are often called to notice that as our communities 
become, as we say liberalised, as prevailing views, habits of 
thinking, principles of action and religious opinions free them- 
selves from traditional and artificial limitations, it seems to 
be more difficult to restrain men from evil, to influence 
them for good, and to quicken them to high endeavor and 
noble heroisms. An enfeebling, all-tolerating, acquiescing 
indifference manifests itself around us, and a self-indulging 
habit of thought and feeling gets sway over us. The most 
interesting and instructive tracing out of the progressive 
enfranchisement of the mind and life of civilized men, 
through the last three centuries, by the outgrowing of error 
and the attaining of truth, is that made by Mr. Lecky, in 
his “History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
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Rationalism in Europe.” Ina candid and dispassionate spirit, 
with abounding research and historical scholarship, that 
author sets before his readers a sketch of the gradual out- 
growth and decay, during the last two or three hundred years, 
of a fearful and hideous series of delusions, superstitions, false 
beliefs, oppressive traditions and dogmas, which had hung 
their awful burdens of dread and suffering and cruelty upon 
humanity. This work, though profoundly instructive, is dis- 
_mally harrowing to its readers. There is a night-mare horror 
going with its perusal, and an inexpressible sadness creeps 
over and chills the spirit as we learn through its summary of 
fact, unmatched by fiction, what woes and agonies and atroci- 
ties have been wrought by falsehood and superstition into the 
warp and woof of human history, into the fibres and tissues 
of once throbbing human hearts. And yetit was right that 
that book should be written ; and it is well that it should be 
read. It is a memorial-wail over wrongs and sorrows which 
had in their days no avenger, or comforter, or even mourner. 
It is a dirge or tribute to thousands, millions, of nameless, 
patient, suffering men and women, who bore meekly and 
heroically the disabilities and inflictions and positive miseries 
visited upon them by the ignorance, errors and delusions of 
past times. The author leads his readers, as considerately 
for their tortured sympathies, as fidelity to historic verity will 
admit, — through a deliberate survey of past errors in reli- 
gious beliefs, frights and superstitions, which once had the 
profoundest solemnity of reality and full conviction for men and 
women, engaging their devout faith, and making their misery 
the measure of their sincerity. That series of outgrown and 
decayed, but once most oppressive and distressing errors, from 
whose burden and slavery humanity has been delivered by 
the enfranchisement of the truth — includes such supersti- 
tions and wrongs as these: the belief in the deadly penalty 
for all eternity of a wrong opinion in religion however sin- 
cerely held; cruel inflictions of the body in seclusion and 
asceticism, in hermit and convent life, by fastings, pilgrimages, 
self-scourging and mutilations; the awful delusion of witch- 
craft, or contracts made with the Devil; the spectral fears and 
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horrors connected with darkness, with eclipses, meteors, earth- 
quakes and distempers ; the superstitions attaching to some 
diseases and charms, to portents of the sky and the ele- 
ments, graveyards and ghosts and deranged persons; the 
horrors of the Inquisition, with all its shuddering ingenuities 
of torture; persecution in support of ecclesiastical dogmas 
and ghastly notions about the future state—where an 
Almighty power would be exercised to keep human beings 
in existence that they might endure an endless agony. 

This is but a faint summary of the shadowy— no, not at all 
shadowy, but most fearfully real horrors through which 
humanity has made its painful progress. How little can any 
one have taught himself from those distressing pages who 
mourns over the past as if the former days were better than 
these, and does not sun himself in the glad and holy truth, 
that the stock capital of the world in wisdom and virtue 
steadily increases with every year of time — whatever be the 
corruption and degeneracy here and there! A glance back- 
ward into the long, or even the recent past, is enough for us 
without the pain and horror of details. From all these weary 
and saddening bugbears and errors, which for centuries 
enslaved the minds, the hearts, and the lives of men, progres- 
sive disclosures and certifications of truth have ensured our 
happy enfranchisement. Freedom of thinking, scientific 
methods, the genius of individuals, and common intelligence, 
have wrought our deliverance. It would be cheering if such 
a sad survey could be closed and moralised over by a faithful 
historian writing in our own day, without a single suggestion 
that should qualify our greatful appreciation of our costly-won 
freedom. We should rejoice to be assured that it was all for 
good. But the matter-of-fact and candid historian is obliged 
to remind us that there is a shadow resting upon the other- 
wise brilliant progress and effect of this enfranchisement by 
the truth. All these erroneous beliefs, bugbears, delusions 
and superstitions of the past were so associated with a vast 
deal of awful sincerity, nobleness, fidelity and heroism, that 
it is impossible for us not to trace much that was so earnest 
and enthusiastic in: the men and women of those ages to the 
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very errors which enslaved them. So the historian, plainly 
with a tinge of melancholy, has to tell us, or to bid us note for 
ourselves, that the general tendency of our correct and 
liberal views of things and of our easy ways is unfavorable. 
to nobleness, unworldliness, enthusiasm and heroism; and 
that this tendency is evident alike in our speculations and in 
our actions. He bids us observe that, with a far higher level 
of average excellence than in former times, our age exhibits 
a marked decline in the spirit of self-sacrifice, and in the 
appreciation of the more religious aspect of our nature. He 
adds. “The decay of the old spirit of loyalty, the destruc- 
tion of asceticism, and the restriction of the sphere of charity 
which have necessarily resulted from our increased material 
civilization, represent successive encroachments on the field 
of self-sacrifice which have been very imperfectly compen- 
sated, and have given our age a mercenary, venal, and unhe- 
roic character, that is deeply to be deplored.” 

And the closing sentence of his instructive work has a pro- 
foundely pathetic tone, as follows : — 

“ When we look back to the cheerful alacrity with which, 
in some former age, men sacrificed all their material and intel- 
lectual interests to what they believed to be right, and when 
we realize the unclouded assurance that was their reward, it 
is impossible to deny that we have lost something in our prog- 
ress,” 

Such is the moral decision of one who is neither a timid 
conservative, nor a melancholy croaker. Thus our thoughts 
are turned to the incidentally relaxing, and apparently enfee- 
bling and even harmful consequences, attending the enfran- 
chisement of men and women from errors associated with 
what was most unselfish and earnest in their natures. For 
we have began to realize, that while the knowledge of truth 
does free us from the tyranny of falsehoods, from unjust re- 
straints, from prejudices and delusions, it may also quench our 
ardor, enfeeble our zeal, and weaken our spirit of severe and 
heroic self-sacrifice. 

It has been affirmed, “that the errors connected with religion 
have taken a much deeper hold, and have had far more power, 
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or influence, over men and women than its truths.” That is a 
sad and disheartening assertion, if we have to listen to it 
without being able to qualify, amend, or offset it, by some 
reassuring reply. Power, Jufluence, are vague words and do not 
carry with them any necessary condition as to the character 
of effects. Certainly we should insist that if truth may seem 
to have less of visible and enthralling power or influence than 
error, it has more of areal and better power or influence. 
But the pages of human history may undoubtedly be read 
with that unwelcome motto for them, by any one who may 
choose it for his guide,—“ The errors connected with religion 
have had more power than its truths.” Very well, if any one 
think and say so, he can illustrate very fully, he can argue 
very plausibly for, that statement. 

He may begin by putting the heathen and all false or 
earth-wrought religions in contrast with our own Christian reli- 
gion, on this issue of loyalty and devotion, of earnestness and 
readiness to suffer, on the part of their respective disciples. 
The more debasing the form of a religion, the more grovel- 
ling and benighted its votaries, he may urge that the more 
entire and self-renouncing is the inward and the outward 
subjection yielded to it. The religious puerilities and scru- 
ples of the Braman and the Hindu subject them to a most 
rigid and exacting observance which they cheerfully pay. 
The Indian hook-swinger, hanging his quivering body by 
arm or limb, abstaining from animal food, paying constant hom- 
age to his hideous idol, ready to lay himself on the earth to be 
crushed under its wheels, puts to shame the asceticisms of some 
of the old Christian hermits. The regular devotions and thedis- 
temper-breeding pilgrimages of the Mahometan, rebuke our easy 
and unsteady formalisms of worship. The evidence is beyond 
all contesting that the votaries of some of the most abject 
and of some of the most stark and monstrous faiths, pay to 
them, in soul-absorbing reverence and in cruel self-sacrifices, 
all that is dear to human hearts. Thus and so far, it would 
seem, that the greater the religious. error, the more full and 
entire its constraining power over its disciples. 

And the same assertion might be followed down through 
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the whole course of the Christian religion and church, with 
arunning comment of evidence to show that doctrines or 
beliefs which we now pronounce false, had more power, vastly 
more, in engaging the devotion, zeal and self-sacrifice of men 
and women than is nowexerted by what we regard as the 
sublimest truths of religion. We know what a mighty sway 
has been wrought over the world and the ungodly, at frequent 
intervals, by the calculation from old prophecies that the 
world was soon to be burned up and the Judgment Day to 
follow. We muse over the times of persecution, of martyr- 
dom and heroic fidelity in Christian history, and while we 
extol and admire the nobleness of the sufferers, we wonder 
over the intensity of their belief of some of the tenets in 
their creeds. We recognize the grandeur of spirit and the 
fervor of the zeal of our exiled fathers, as they cheerfully bore 
the straits of a wilderness life, but we smile over some of 
their morbid scruples and the puerile and superstitious notions 
which were wrought into the texture of their faith. Yet if 
they had had our easy way of looking at this life and the next, 
and at the relations between them, they would never have 
been nerved for that glorious enterprise which gave birth and 
Christian baptism to our nation. The God whom they served 
called them to a severe and harrowing discipline, but for every 
limitation of view, and false belief which they entertained 
about him, they found some answering heroism in their own 
hearts. They believed in him, all the more lovingly and 
yearningly decause he afflicted them. 

So, too, those of our fellow Christians who think that we, 
in our liberality, have dropped out of the common faith some 
of its doctrines or truths of divinest energy, point to some 
effects which they produce with them, and which we fail to 
produce without them. “Look,” they say; “see how we 
take hold of the hearts, the minds, the consciences, the fears, 
the devotion of large masses of men and women: how we 
draw from them zeal and money for mission and religious 
objects —and then note how languid and powerless are 
your attempts to do the same.” Can we calmly look in the 
faces of those who thus rebuke us, and reply as follows ?— 
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“Yes, you do rouse and stir, and gather and work upon men 
and women more than we do; but you produce your most 
boasted effects mainly by your errors; you play upon the sen 
sibilities, the credulity, the fears of men and women. If your 
disciples would only think more independently, if they only 
knew more, and had more expanded and liberal views, your 
power over thém would lessen and fail. What you tell them 
is-not reasonable, nor true.” If thus,we should reply to our 
critics, might they not fairly rejoin in this way? —“If you 
claim to have so much purer and fuller truth of your own, 
and repudiate our views, why do you not produce a greater 
and better effect religiously upon men and women?” If we 
cannot candidly and effectively meet this plea, then it would 
seem as if we too acquiesced in the notion that errors con- 
nected with religion have more power over men and women 
than its truths. 

The philosophic and sceptical-minded Dr. Franklin relates 
how he stood as a curious spectator and listener among the 
crowds to which the great revivalist Whitefield was preaching 
in a field. He heard the deep, convulsive sobs, he saw the 
tremors and the tears, the anxious, woful, heart-broken looks 
of hundreds of men and women, as, either by a response in 
their consciences, or a qualm of soul-throbbing fear, they hung 
upon the earnest utterance of the preacher. And all the 
while Dr. Franklin did not believe a word of it: not one 
word of it—that is, of that part of the preacher’s doctrines 
which wrought such a stupendous effect on that agitated and 
weeping crowd. The small part of the preacher’s doctrine and 
exhortation which Dr. Franklin did believe would not have 
started a tear or caused a quiver ina single person in that 
crowd. Had the philosopher taken the preacher’s place to 
those listeners, he would in a very few minutes have dried 
all their tears, have calmed their anxious, woful hearts, and 
have sent them to their homes to eat their dinners, and bade 
them save their pennies and live by the prudential, economical 
maxims of a worldly thrift. Here then we have an apt illus- 
tration of the assertion, that some of the most stupendous 
practical effects of religion have always been wrought by dog- 
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mas and views which free and broad thought and sagacity 
discredit as mere bugbears. 

There may be a degree of self-complacency in — though we 
must admit there is good reason and warrant for—the calm 
and self-assured way in which those of a liberal faith look 
beyond the machinery and devices, the playing upon weak 
sensibilities and easy confidences, engaged around us’in the 
service of religion. We cannot avoid the inference that a 
portion, large or small, of the faith, the devout sentiment, the 
fervor and zeal of many around us, attach themselves to 
error. Views of God and of a future life, of the functions 
and authority of priests, of ministers, of what is called “ the 
Church,” scruples, fears, narrow notions, fictitious estimates 
of the value and importance of some observances — that we 
ourselves discredit as belonging to the same class of supersti- 
tions which the world is steadly outgrowing, still linger 
among us. True, these fond relics of the past are associated 
with better things : with things that have real life and solemn 
verity about them. True, too, we cannot possibly know the 
proportions of truth and error in this combination of religious 
agencies, nor to what extent the good and true neutralize the 
poor and false. But, dz, with such an instructive past behind 
us, so filled with the wrecks of outgrown and discredited 
beliefs, which once had an intense religious power, we cannot 
do otherwise than regret that religion should owe any of 
its influence to anything but holy and sober truth. 

And the knowledge of the truth on all such subjects brings 
us freedom: freedom from prejudice, delusions, fear, bondage to 
error. But what if in gaining this freedom we lose enthusiasm, 
earnestness, easy sensibility, the warmth and glow of emotion 
and responsive heroic sympathy which give such a charm 
and power to susceptible natures! What if we rest in a 
philosophic calm, either Stoic or Epicurean? It is something 
like a tendency to this apathy, chill and hardness of nature, 
that we have to apprehend as showing itself, if not neces- 
sarily, at least incidentally, in connection with the religious 
enfranchisement, the liberalism of our age and place. We 
see its influence unmistakably around us, and it will impress 
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us deeply if we draw comparison with times and occasions 
past. It seems now unreal to speak of people making sacri- 
fices for their religion, or engaging in its offices with fervor, 
or feeling its power over them as a spell of dread. We say 
that our liberal and enlarged views guard us from every shade 
of fanaticism, or even of enthusiasm, on this subject. We 
have no opinions, no beliefs, we feel no constraining obliga- 
tions, which require of us such absorbed and high-wrought 
religiousness. The truth which has freed us makes us calm, 
placid, indifferent. 

Now if the truth in the way of thinking and believing 
really and justly has this effect of checking enthusiasm and 
earnestness, it is very certain that we must. acquiesce in it. 
We may regret that our certified and enlarged knowledge or 
liberality of thinking about religion should reduce our fervor, 
or demand of us less of self-sacrifice. But if our gain of 
truth does this fairly and naturally, there is no more to be 
said on that point. Dropping off all errors and delusions, 
however they may have heretofore helped zeal and faith in 
religion, we must manfully put our trust in what we can 
really believe and feel. There still remains among us full 
enough of that weak and childish spirit, —in part of cling- 
ing tenderness and in part of fond credulity, which disposes 
some men and women to try to believe, and induces some 
religious teachers to encourage them to believe, some things 
which are without foundation in reason, and cannot bear the 
keen scrutiny of inquiry. No tenet in religion is essential, 
no argument in support of it is satisfactory, which needs to 
have its lack of solid, substantial truth supplemented by a 
willing credulity caught from the emotions or a merely per- 
sonal affection. No right-minded person can desire, or be 
willing to use, in the service of religion, any discredited doc- 
trine, or appeal, or means of influence over confiding spirits. 
There is.no such paramount and absolute necessity that a 
certain kind and amount of effect of a religious sort should 
be produced upon people, as to justify our indifference about 
the means for producing it; or to lead us to avail ourselves 
of the power of error, if truth fails us. We must consent, 
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once for all, to yield up every tenet, doctrine, opinion, or 
method, however good service it has heretofore done for reli- 
gion, if it is not truthful. 

What, then, shall be our substitute, our resource, so that 
while the knowledge of the truth brings freedom and liber- 
ality, it shall not steal from us our enthusiasm, our earnest- 
ness, our devotional affections and zeal? We know that cold- 
ness and apathy are bad: that indifference and selfish ease 
have an enfeebling and demoralizing influence upon our- 
selves. The great question then is, Whether the simple, ad- 
mitted truths of pure religion, honest words used to express 
high and holy verities, can make men and women earnest, 
devout, upright, and heartily interested in whatever is good ? 
Or, to put the question in another form, Can we produce all 
the needful and just effects of religion, in piety, faith, unsel- 
fishness, and benevolence, by lessons and appeals of simple 
truth? Divide the whole question, if you will, into particu- 
lars: Can men and women be made to love and revere the 
unseen and holy God, when God is presented to them under 
the highest conceptions of our modern thought, freed from 
old superstitions? Can they be made devout, pious, without 
appeals to prejudice, selfish fears, or to any of those old mer- 
cantile and barter views of winning mercy and rewards here- 
after? Can religious institutions and observances, public 
worship, the church ordinances, be sustained on the strength 
of their own unquestioned uses and blessings, without the 
slightest reliance upon any sensational agencies, tricks, cajol- 
eries of the pulpit, the pews, or the choir, so that we can all 
look at each other without shame-facedness, and feel that 
we are engaged upon solemn realities that we love and have 
confidence in? And our Christian charities, enterprises of 
benevolence, for the poor, the young, the wretched, the neg- 
lected, shall these be fed by a spontaneous, hearty, conscien- 
tious sympathy, and holy prompting of duty, cheerful alac- 
rity of soul, or must we engage all sorts of artifices, devices, 
flatteries, coaxings, and wheedlings, “to draw people togeth- 
‘er,” as the phrase is, that we may draw out their grudging 
gifts from their pockets? Can we dispense with all the 
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adroit and cunning machinery of religion, and all its helps of 
error and falsehood, and offer it as God’s holy truth — the 
bread and water of our very lives —to frail and erring and 
suffering men and women looking above them for help and 
all fond hope? 

Yes, we may do all this, and do it with nothing but the 
truth. If we cannot do it, then it is not because we have 
the truth, but because we have it not, because we have left 
it behind us, among the things that we vainly think we have 
outgrown and discredited ; because we have taken up with 
new errors instead of old ones. Those who in the great 
Christian communions, both Roman and Protestant, still 
attach their faith to opinions and convictions which a radical 
liberalism pronounces to be as essentially false or supersti- 
tious as are any of the delusions set forth on Mr. Lecky’s 
pages, will plead stoutly for their beliefs. They will argue 
that all the life and earnestness of religious faith, all zealous 
efforts for missionary and humane labors, and all the sympa- 
thies which will engage masses of men and women in com- 
mon interests and enterprises of piety, are identified with 
the traditions, doctrines, and institutions of the historic Gos- 
pel. So they look with dismay upon the license of liberal- 
ism, its disintegrating and individualizing tendencies. They 
affirm that the means and methods by which old and exist- 
ing beliefs have been discredited, have destroyed the princi- 
ple of faith itself, and have left no substantial grounds on 
which the vague existing beliefs which are still avowed may 
rest. The “free speculations” to which Mr. Lecky refers 
the failure of earnestness’ in our age, would be vindicated by 
those who indulge in them as full of earnestness for themselves 
because quickened by all the life and “advanced thought” of 
the time. But they are far from having that aspect or char- 
acter to those who do not sympathize with them. To them 
liberalism is simply a riot of freedom in conceit, extravagance, 
and reckless dealing with the sanctities which are the salt of 
human life, virtue, and social security. The lectures and 
clubs and discussions of radical liberalism disturb and dis- 
credit all religious beliefs, and develop an amazing variety of 
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vague and cloudy notions. They are the fruits of extreme 
individualism and eccentricity, and are largely characterized 
by affectations of style, an oracular pretentiousness, and a 
bewitched etymology, in which, by the simple inversion of 
the syntax of a sentence, a mere truism is transposed into 
an “orphic saying.” The fantastic, grotesque, and extrava- 
gant conceits in which the extreme utterances of liberalism 
offer dismay to some, and fear to others, are traced, not to 
the hard and unselfish toil of life in antagonism with sin and 
sorrow, but to the easy and comfortable leisure of the study 
where scholars and dreamers may indulge their musings and 
their fancies. But, it is asked, what possible influence for 
good have all these vague and abstract, these erratic and ec- 
centric fantasies of speculative men and women, on the hard, 
sad work of human life, and the toiling, struggling, suffering, 
and sinning multitudes who throng the highways and marts, 
and manufactories, who till the soil and man the ships, who 
hide away in the haunts and hovels and chambers of vice, 
poverty, and disease in this world? Utterly, utterly without 
power, or even intelligible meaning, to all but one in a mill- 
ion of the human race, are these conceits and idealities of 
our dreaming students, philosophers, and theorizers. If these 
bold and droll and airy speculations are the consummation of 
free thought and culture, if it requires the maximum of mod- 
ern wisdom to invent and work them out, it is certain that 
they have the very minimum of use and meaning and influ- 
ence for the mass of human beings. 

Some of these aspects and workings of “free speculations,” 
notwithstanding they engage the intellectual earnestness of 
those who have the leisure and the quickening impulse to 
pursue them, are regarded by old-fashioned believers as sadly 
lacking in power or efficacy for dealing with the real needs 
of humanity. To such believers, especially if they are also 
earnest workers, there seems to be something almost heart- 
less and cruel in the way in which the few, who have been 
most favored by intellectual culture and easy circumstances, 
have used their faculties in devising merely subtle and fan- 
ciful theories, the whole tendency of which is to confound 
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and weaken rather than to strengthen and vivify the rever- 
ence and trust of common people who look to them for guid- 
ance. The ministration to human needs and sorrows, and all 
effective conflict with the wrongs and evils of human life and 
society, have, through the world’s whole history, been wrought 
by men of a strong, devout, and self-sacrificing religious faith. 
And this faith, so far from resting upon grounds of intellec- 
tual speculation and individualism, has committed itself to 
tenets and assurances which, by engaging the common con- 
viction of large numbers of many classes of disciples, have 
been able to stir their enthusiasm, to kindle their zeal, and 
to combine their efforts for some noble ends. Liberalism has 
yet its hardest work to accomplish, —if such is within its 
range of power, — in certifying some new truths and offering 
some new methods, agencies, and institutions that may win 
the convictions and quicken the sympathetic ardor and en- 
ergy of masses of men. 

We must remind ourselves, therefore, that the- Great 
Teacher, whose words, “ The truth shall make you free,” 
have been verified by the ages, said also another thing 
about the truth,—that it sanctified, brought with it 
sacredness. If we make freedom to be the effect of truth, 
we must make sanctity to be its witness, its final test. With 
what a deepened and doubled melancholy should we survey 
the past, with its sincere and earnest fidelity, its self-sacrifi- 
cing patience and suffering, given to a mixture of truth and 
error, if in the present all around us we could see no securi- 
ty, no safeguards for the high virtues and the fond hopes of 
which humanity has the capacity, the yearning need, — with- 
out which humanity withers under a blight and curse, and 
the grave is a blessed covering place. If through all those 
ages through whose dreary catalogues of delusions, supersti- 
tions, pious frauds, and harrowing miseries the historian leads 
our way, we seek for one single agency which chiefly and 
most effectively helped to lift those burdens from humanity, 
we find it to be this, —a steadily growing conception and 
conviction of the sanctity of human life and of human rela- 
tions. Each human being was a child of God, his servant 
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and subject, and to him accountable, entitled to his rights in 
life, in thought, in destiny. It was that conviction that broke 
the sway of despotism in Church and State, that forbade tor- 
ture; that staid the inquisition; that released from thrall- 
dom ; that turned witchcraft into a bugbear ; that vindicated 
the rights of opinion, and left the destiny of each soul to God. 
That one truth sanctified. And we may be sure that, how- 
ever we may boast, we do not know the truth about anything 
that concerns our thought, our life, or our destiny, unless 
there comes silently, serenely, solemnly, for all our better 
hours, and all our greater needs, some sacramental influence 
from the aspirings and the visions of a religious faith which 
shall exceed in their power over us all the gatherings of our 
science and our knowledge, and all the gropings of our specu- 
lation. 





“ CHRISTIANITY should now be disincumbered and set free from 
the unintelligible and irrational doctrines, and the uncouth and 
idolatrous Forms and Ceremonies, which terror, superstition, vanity, 
priestcraft and ambition have labored to identify with it. It should 
come forth from the darkness and corruption of the past in its own 
celestial splendor, and in its divine simplicity. It should be com- 
prehended as having but one purpose, the Perfection of Human 
Nature, the elevation of men into nobler beings. I would have it 
so luminously displayed, that men should distinctly see how it tends, 
by all its influences and teachings, to the true Freedom of the State, 
and to the honor and everlasting progress of the Individual. Let 
Christianity be thus taught and viewed, and it will act asa New 
Power on human affairs. And unless thus viewed, I despair of its 
triumphs. The time has gone by in which any Religion is to take 
a strong and enduring hold on the world, except by offering itself 
in the high character ascribed to Christianity in this discourse. 
Men will yield their faith to no system, which does not bear the 
plain marks of being adapted to the highest principles and powers 
of Human Nature, and which does not open to it a career of End- 
less Improvement, They are outgrowing unintelligible notions. 
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They understand that the glory of a Religion is to be measured by 
the moral glory, power, perfection, which it communicates to the 
Mind. I know not, therefore, how a greater service can be rendered 
to Christianity, or how its power can be: more extended, than by 
teaching it as a revelation of God’s great purpose to perfect. His 
human offspring, and as the great power or instrument by which 
this Perfection is to be achieved.” — Zhe Perfect Life, by William 
£.. Channing, D.D. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS UPON HORACE GREELEY. 
BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, LL.D. 


WueEn Horace Greeley, then a young man thirty years old, 
issued the first copy of “The New York Tribune,” April 10, 
1841, he began a work of which he little knew the con- 
sequence, and of which we now by no means see the end, 
Gen. Harrison had died the week before, and the accession 
of John Tyler confounded the anticipation of patriotic men, 
and put the nation very much at the mercy of Southern poli- 
ticians. In Europe, it was a dark time for the friends of 
popular liberty. England was quarrelling with the Whig 
ministry, and was preparing to give the chief place to Sir 
Robert Peel without yet knowing his bold and progressive 
purpose. France had just brought the dead body of Napoleon 
with the ministry of Marshal Soult to lend strength to the 
‘shopkeeper’s reign of Louis Phillippe. In Germany Frederick 
William IV. had begun to disappoint the high hopes of the 
popular party and the Pessimist philosophy of Schopenhauer 
found followers among thoughtful men. The sky was not 
bright anywhere for the friends of progress, and whilst in 
politics the. diplomacy of Metternich grew bold, the temper of 
religious thought became timid, and such strong and gifted 
men as John Henry Newman were despairing of Protestant 
liberty and looking wistfully towards Rome, ready for their 
memorable secession. 
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At this dark time Horace Greeley set up his standard in 
New York as the Tribune of the people, and he kept it up 
till his death, a period of more than thirty years. We have 
hardly begun to see the meaning of this man and his in- 
fluence ; for his death is so recent, and its circumstances 
were so peculiar and exciting, that we have been too much 
engrossed by the incidents of the occasion and by the peculi- 
arities of his life, and of his personal ways, to comprehend 
the historical significance of his career. 

How much of the world’s history is comprised between the 
date of his birth in 1811, and his death in 1872. When he 
left his birth-place in Amherst, N. H., first for Vermont, 
and thence for New York, how much of the life of the com- 
ing age went with that large brain and that ungainly figure. 
What turn he had taken during his ten years in Amherst, it 
is not easy to say, but they who have lived in that neighbor- 
hood can tell something of the influence at work there by 
the banks of the Merrimack River. I lived in the next town 
for nearly five years, and I knew his kinsmen and his contem- 
poraries. I had three of his relatives in my own parish, in 
1837, and I remember them well as shrewd, thoughtful, kindly, 
and reverential men, with a great deal of the New Liberalism 
in their dispositions, Of their names, too, Joseph and Ezekiel 
have the scriptural air of the house of his father Zaccheus, 
and there was a Seneca in the family, a farmer down in the 
meadow, whose name had the classical association that goes 
with Horace. 

I know something of Amherst society, of its institutions 
and its people. Theold Puritan Church had there as in most 
large towns stirred a counter movement among the liberals, 
and the village squire, Charles H. Atherton, who was a good 
representative man of the aristocratic liberal class, was equally 
conspicuous for secular conservatism and religious freedom. 
His son, the noted Charles G. Atherton, was my parishioner, 
and whilst personally courteous, and agreeable in society, he 
was the mortal enemy of the anti-slavery policy of “The New 
York Tribune,” whose future editor, then a white-haired strip- 
ling of ten years, he may have seen during his college vaca- 
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tion at Amherst, in 1821, and who left the place when young 
Atherton was a youth of seventeen years. Most probably 
young Greeley saw enough of farm life and of its hardships to 
feel earnestly for the condition of the working class and the 
need of enterprise and ambition among them. The signs of 
the new age of mechanical industry had hardly shown them- 
selves in that neighborhood then, and the waters of the Mer- 
rimack and the Nashua had not plied their spindles, nor had 
the locomotive taken the place of the lumbering stage-coach: 
How far at that early age he felt the social distinctions that 
were so strong in New England life, I do not know; but I 
cannot help contrasting his career with that of his most con- 
spicuous townsman, my friend and _ parishioner, Charles G. 
Atherton, who was born and died rich, and who in the Senate 
of the nation introduced the famous bill against the agitation 
of the question of slavery, called “the gag-law,” into cor- 
gress, which was in force from 1838 till 1845. 

Mr. Greeley seems to have come to New York more as a 
social theorist than as a political reformer, and he was appar- 
ently led by the force of events to give up his transcendental 
visions of a new social order for close contact with actual 
affairs, for a hand-to-hand fight with existing evils and 
with fierce antagonists. We may trace three stages in his 
career, yet in them all we may recognize the same essential 
characteristics. He was the theoretic socialist, then the 
political agitator, and he tried last of all to be the constructive 
statesman, and to unite the philanthrophy of his early visions 
with the results of his political partianship. Through all the 
stages of his career, he was the same essential man, with that 
same intense, sensitive, persistent personality, and with that 
same passion for popular influence, that grasp at general 
ideas and sweeping measures. He, was emphatically an zzdi- 
vidual, who could never be taken for anybody else, yet he 
never.could go alone, but tended to go with the mass, and he 
wished to take them along with him. His paper took that 
stand, and, although not wanting in teaching self-reliance, it 
went for the good of the mass, and it aimed to bring men 
together in the methods of sympathy and co-operation which 
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were carried out in its own joint-stock organization. In this 
respect he differed from other leading reformers, from Garri- 
son and Phillips, for example ; for whilst they represent more 
the claims of the individual to liberty and privilege, Greeley 
carried with him always a kind of socialistic passion, and he 
seems to have had a Celtic element in his temperament that 
brought into our American politics an element of centraliza- 
tion somewhat foreign to our reserved and self-relying Anglo- 
Saxon or Germanic race. Perhaps it was his old-fashioned, 
rustic nature that made him a sort of universal busy-body, 
and led nim to mix with the affairs of the world as country 
people gossip about the village. He was a “rus in urbe,” 
and he affected the clodhopper in all his city life. 

Whatever may be the explanation, the fact is undoubted 
that Mr. Greeley stands as the most conspicuous representa- 
tive of popular rights and interests in our journalism, and 
that his marked and even eccentric personality gives empha- 
sis to his philanthropic reputation. He is everywhere known 
as stubbornly Azmse/f, yet bound up with the affairs of every- 
body else; an egotist, yet in more than the usual sectarian 
sense a Universalist ; an irrepressible individual, yet a cham- 
pion of all men in their irrepressible conflict with tyranny ; 
a persistent rustic, yet a man of the city, writing about farm- 
ing and somewhat decrying social refinement ; whilst living in 
the whirl of the metropolis, he saw its manners and called 
around him its ablest men. 

He had another combinatign of traits quite as remarkable. 
He was always at war with somebody or something, yet he 
was not a fighting character, but in temper as in diet more 
after the graminivorous than the carnivorous kind. He did not 
like blood either cooked on the table, in the form of beef and 
mutton, or flowing on the field in the carnage of battle. He 
had a speech and a pen that knew how to kick rather than 
to bite and tear, and in his sometimes angry assaults upon 
his enemies if he could butt with his head like a bull, he did 
not have horns to gore and kill his enemy. As soon as dis- 
putes came to shedding of blood, his heart was not in them, 
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and he preferred peace upon any tolerable terms to the con- 
tinued horrors of war. 

There are different opinions as: to his moral courage, but 
he seemed to me to have his share of this virtue, —to dare 
to assail great wrongs and great parties in the day of their 
power. He made war upon slavery when it ruled the nation. 
He published his denunciations of the ruffians of New York 
and of their masters when they threatened to take his life ; 
and I remember well seeing him come quietly into church on 
Broadway the Sunday evening after the fearful mob against 
the negroes of this city, in 1863, after the ringleaders had 
threatened to kill him. 

It would be interesting to know exactly what the influ- 
ence of a life of incessant editorship is upon a man’s tem- 
per, thought, and spirits. It is in some respects a new busi- 
ness, and not without its peculiar trials. The successful 
journalist is in this way a king, and has much favor and even 
influence to bestow. So, too, he is in danger of being a 
slave of the party whom he serves, or of the public whom he 
would please. He is, too, a kind of preacher at large, and 
much in the power of his immense parish, and of its many 
and various members, and of its stirring sects and its often 
fearful agitations. What a life the last thirty years of our 
public affairs implies in an active editor of a great metropoli- 
tan paper! . Every week has had its sensation, and each 
decade of years has had its revolution. The Crimea, Mexi- 
co, Richmond, Sedan! What new times and what new men! 
‘No names in our time now mean more than those of three 
Americans who were in 1841 unknown to the great world, — 
Lincoln, Grant, Greeley, all three men from the plain people 
and without much of the air of courtly circles, perhaps all the 
more popular from bearing some marks of the common soil 
from which they grew. What gives a man fame with the 
people it is not easy to decide, except that a popular leader 
must say something or do something to stamp his name on 
the age and identify himself with ideas or movements that 
belong to the history of the race. Our two last candidates 
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for the Presidency have fair promise of fame, and yet how 
they differ! The one a soldier, and the other afraid of war. 
The one saying little and doing much, the other one of the 
greatest talkers and writers of our time, yet with a tendency 
to hold back where words were likely to leads to blows. The 
one brought up at a military school, yet he leads in the inter- 
national peace measures that promise to bring war to an 
end; the other preaching humanity, yet stirring the nation 
to arms, and at last deserting old political associates in order 
to make reconciliation between warring sections, which his 
successful rival, our soldier President, means to carry out, 
and which he virtually promises to carry out by his wise and 
generous presence at his competitor’s funeral. : 

Probably the omission of one or two elements of power in 
each of these men would have made an utter change in their 
destiny ; and with a little less judgment and determination 
Grant would not have won his battles, and with a little less 
self-assertion and with less feeling for the masses Greeley 
would not have won the honors of popular journalism, The 
effective man must have a mind of his own, yet he must 
give his mind to the good of men, and his greatness depends 
upon the degree in which he identifies himself with universal 
ideas and interests. He is not a man, but a thing, who exists 
only for himself, or who allows himself to be swallowed up 
and lost in the tide of affairs or in the whirl of parties and of 
passions. 

A great journal must have these two elements in union, 
and it must unite a serious personal conviction with a com- 
prehensive report of events, persons, and opinions, It was 
said lately, in an article in “The New York Herald,” that 
with Mr. Greeley the day of personal editorship ends, and 
the age of impersonal journalism begins. Now who can 
believe that a great paper should only report and digest news 
without having any opinions or principles of its own, or have 
only such opinions as the shifting indications of the telegraph 
teach? Who has any respect for a paper that contents itself 
with waiting upon the signs of the times to make up its mind, 
and which can tell you who ought to be President after the 
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people have decided it and not before? No, the danger of 
our age and of our nation lies in the absorption of individual 
thought and conscience in the sweep and swell of numbers 
and material forces ; and many mistakes as Mr. Greeley com- 
mitted, he never sacrificed himself to the mob or to the money- 
changers, and even in his last and unwise coalition he kept a 
certain consistency with the principles and the affections of 
his previous life. He belongs to the new age of journalism 
in which editors are to have souls of their own, and yet re- 
port truly and interpret generously the affairs of men and 
nations. 

As an unpretending member of the scholarly class, and as 
interested always in the progress of humane principles and 
in any movement that tries to give fair play to the human 
mind, may I not record here my gratitude to Horace Greeley 
and to his paper for the encouragement given by him to ear- 
nest thinkers and serious students whose views might not 
happen to agree with the opinions of the majority. All New 
England men who come to New York to live and work surely 
owed much to the large hospitality of the columns, the reports, 
and the criticisms of “The Tribune,” at times when preju- 
dice here was stubborn and when New York journalism yet 
stoutly resisted the rising cosmopolitan comprehensiveness 
that now prevails. In philosophical criticism, especially its 
reviews of books, began a new era of American popular let- 
ters; and the masterly defense by its literary editor, George 
Ripley, of the truth and worth of ideal principles and of spir- 
itual forces against all forms of materialism and bigotry have 
made the paper a power in the great conflict of our age be- 
tween religion and atheism. 

Other things I might say in praise or in blame, but here is 
enough to pass as my “After-thoughts upon Horace Gree- 
ley.” His life is not only a fresh fountain, but a broad river, 
and upon its tides of influence thought and humanity will 
enjoy their freedom and have their commerce as long as the 
American name is remembered. 
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BY J. T. BIXBY. 


WHEN we contemplate a great life we naturally ask, “What 
was the source of its power, what has it done for the world ? 
whence is claim to greatness ?” 

When we stand before the grand figure of Christ and ask 
these questions, the general answer is to point either to the 
supernatural phenomena that distinguished his life, to the 
organization of the Christian Church, or to the new and 
peculiar truths which he is claimed to have first proclaimed. 
But when we turn to history and criticism, we find that they 
allow but little to these things. Whatever supernatural acts 
Christ may have performed, the secret of the deep and singu- 
lar impression that he made and still makes is not in them. 
The men who witnessed them were filled with a sense of 
power: they were moved to wonder. But that was all. They 
stared, perhaps if they had a disease went and were cured, 
and then— went on their way as before. Physical marvels 
do not reach the inmost in man. They do not touch the 
heart, secure men’s allegiance, or most hold their reverence. 
None of the apostles were drawn to Christ by such things. 
Others than he are related in the Gospels to have worked 
similar wonders. The apostles and later disciples also are 
said to have healed, and to have raised the dead and cast out 
devils. A Simon Magus could amaze the people with his 
sorcerers ; the Jews, Jesus himself gives us in one 
place to understand, also cast out devils (Matthew xii. 27 ; 
Luke xi. 19): but Jesus alone made more than a temporary 
impression. Jesus alone took men from pleasure and busi- 
ness, home and family and comfort, to take up the cross and 
follow him. To-day these alleged violations of the laws of 
nature, instead of being a source of power to Christianity, 
are among the stumbling-blocks in its course. So far from 
awakening us to a sense of his greatness, it is only because 
independent of them we discern his moral and spiritual 
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grandeur, that we are inclined to believe that the accounts of 
these wonder-working powers, which in the case of an Apol- 
lonius or a Home we reject, may in connection with such a 
grand soul as this have actually occurred. 

Neither will history and criticism allow Christ’s greatness 
and power to have come from his power of organization. 
The Christian Church was a growth which grew up after 
him, — not a structure whose beams and joints and stories 
were planned and put together by him. We find in the Gos- 
pels little trace, little thought, of forms and sacraments, of 
orders of church officers, of conditions of membership, of 
rites of installation, of intentional legislation. All these 
were later developments. Christ sent forth a mighty stream 
of living water, but the form which it assumed, the course it 
took, was determined solely by the formation of the ground 
it met with. 

Neither will history and criticism acknowledge Christ as 
the only revealer of religious truth, as the proclaimer of doc- 
trines or precepts never before known or uttered. If one 
will but search carefully enough the literatures of previous 
ages, the philosophical works or sacred books of the Oriental 
and classical world, he will find parallels for almost every 
great saying of the Gospels. Is it the Golden Rule that is 
claimed to be the great new truth Christ revealed? History 
points to its records and shows us that Confucius, Thales, 
Isocrates, Hillel enounced it before Christ. Is it the doc- 
trine of Gud’s fatherhood, or the brotherhood of man, that is 
peculiar to Christianity? The Rig-Veda, Hesiod, Homer, 
Philo, before the Christian era, had called the Supreme by 
the name of Father; and Epictetus, Terence, Menander, 
Diodorus, and Zeno had proclaimed that all men were of one 
family. So with the duty of rewarding evil with good; so 
with the belief in immortality. These truths had been taught 
in all quarters of the globe, in nation after nation. So far 
from Christ’s precepts being entirely novel and unprece- 
dented, a Jewish critic, M. Rodrigues, has exhibited parallels 
to every single verse of the Sermon on the Mount, drawn 
from the Old Testament and Apocrypha, the Jewish Talmud, 
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or other records of the sayings of the Jewish Rabbis who 
preceded Christ. 

But now if we turn from those claims which theologians 
and students have made for Christ, and inquire what he him- 
self has claimed to be, we shall find that he made none of 
these claims that history and criticism dispute, but, instead, 
one which they are compelled more and more to ratify: “I 
am the “fe. I came that ye might have /fe, and have it 
more abundantly,” — this is what Christ says. While theo- 
logians who have come after him, and had the opportunity to 
see what he actually did, have gone astray, Christ saw clearly 
the true significance of his life: that the secret of his power 
lay in the fullness of being that was in him; that the great 
thing he was to do was to send out from that life a vivifying 
influence throughout thé world. Thus to have seen where his 
true greatness lay, and what was his relation to the world, is 
one of the strongest evidences of the greatness of Christ. 
It is a thing which few, even among really great men, at- 
tain to. 

“T am the life,” said Christ. It was not what he did, but 
what he was, that has influenced men. He came not to 
organize, but to inspire, — not to teach truths before unper- 
ceived, foreign to the line of men’s thoughts, but to give 
vitality and force and clearness to those universal truths 
which the world heretofore had caught dim and transient 
glimpses of. The light was already in the world, but men 
knew it not. The Word of revealing truth had already come 
to its own, but its own had received it not. Christ focused 
these scattered rays, and made them a glowing point, seen of 
all men. Grant that the truths of the gospel had been enun- 
ciated outside the gospel, and before the birth of Christ, yet 
every one must see that they present an entirely different 
aspect, have an entirely different power, in the one place 
from what they do in the other. In Talmud and Veda they 
are as rough diamonds hid in pits of dirt and stone. In the 
gospel they are gems, cut and polished and set in a royal dia- 
dem. In Grecian or Roman or Chinese philosophy they are 
abstract speculations, theories, ideals of the fancy, cold and 
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inert. In the gospel they come with a power that makes 
them realized: they are pointed with practicalness; they 
burn with a fire that kindles every heart they strike. They 
are as different practically from their Oriental or classic pro- 
totypes as the dramas of Shakespeare from the old chroni- 
cles and plays which he worked over. 

I feel sure that all the great truths which Jesus proclaimed 
were original with him. He had no university education or 
philological learning to acquaint him with what Confucius or 
Sakya-Muni or Epictetus had said. He learned from his own 
intuitions and reflections and experience, and from God’s 
inspiration. But if he derived anything from his predeces- 
sors, he put the stamp of his own genius on all and made it 
his own. He put a new vitality into it. It came from the 
life within him. Life only can communicate life. Savans 
have in vain tried to find life originating from the lifeless: all 
their investigations but strengthen the law,—no life but 
from previous life. The chemist puts all the inorganic ele- 
ments of a living cell together; but they remain uncombined, 
inactive, dead. He puts a single living germ in with them, 
and it transforms all successively into living substance, — 
able to spread and propagate and draw out into itself from 
piles of rubbish every life-sustaining element therein. Such 
dead, inorganic, mechanical mixture was religion and philoso- 
phy before Christ. Such a living and life-giving root was he. 
See how he transmutes everything he touches. The wild 
flowers and the birds of the air, the weed and the grain, — 
everything down to the small grain of mustard seed, and to 
homely domestic employments, the making of bread, the 
patching of garments, he makes serve his great purpose. 
The sudden interruptions, the dilemmas of opponents, the 
plots of foes, he so turns to his service that they almost 
appear to have been in collusion with him. The great 
truths which had been lying in the world dormant and nerve- 
less, he took to his bosom and warmed them in the fire of 
his heart, and they issued thence again full of life and effec- 
tiveness, — so transformed that the world long thought them 
his new and peculiar discovery. The fishermen and publi- 
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cans and peasants whom he made his followers, — men who, 
had it not been for their connection with Jesus, would have 
gone on in the old, narrow, unassuming round of life, timid, 
illiterate, unenergetic, buried in self, — under the influence of 
one short year’s contact with the Master, go forth charged 
with enthusiasm, bold, untiring, ready for martyrdom, hand- 
ing down to after generations grand words of wisdom and 
spirituality. The Saul who came down to Damascus breath- 
ing out fury and curses, the narrowest and most bigoted of 
Pharisees, becomes, under the guiding of the spirit of the 
Lord, the apostle to the Gentiles, the champion of liberty 
and charity, the eloquent preacher and gentle practiser of 
love. Here is something greater than the discovery of new 
truths. Far more than to find out a new principle or ele- 
ment is it to take the old ones that the world has handled, 
and turned over and over and made nothing of, and so put 
them together that each useless part, rightly jointed with its 
neighbor, gives and receives new strength, and forms a new 
and unique whole. Greater than to show the good is it to 
awaken in the soul the desire that will not be satisfied with- 
out it. Greater than the adjusting of parts and means is 
the life that communicates its own vital energy. 

Thus was Jesus the life in his day and generation, and he 
is still the life to the individual and to society. He shows us 
what we ought to be, what we can_ be, and what we shall be. 
His life was lived so truly, his character so rounded out on 
all sides, that he has become the model for humanity, the 
type of complete manhood, There met in him the boldness 
of the prophet and the gentleness of the saint: masculine 
strength and feminine tenderness kissed each other. The 
patriot’s devotion to his country was married to the breadth 
of view that could take the foreigner as a neighbor to be 
loved as one’s self. Christ shows us what it is truly to live ; 
what grand opportunities are before the most obscure; how 
many and great deeds can be crowded into the narrowest 
span of life. From those brief records of his life which 
have been left to us, rude, fragmentary, distorted by the mis- 
conceptions of authors and revisers and blunders of copyists, 
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what a stimulus comes to us whenever we turn their pages! 
How that story searches our inmost being! What profound 
dissatisfaction with our own sluggishness and selfishness 
comes over us! What longing to live a nobler and worthier 
life seizes us! Sympathy with the great and good, though it 
mayghave slumbered long, awakens now within the heart, and 
comforts and cleanses us. Faith in man,a sense of the 
glorious powers that lie latent within us, spring up uncon- 
sciously. As we grope and toil, fret and fall amidst our con- 
tinual temptations and trials, daily conscious how pitiably we 
fail to realize our own sense of right, beholding the weakness 
and wickedness of men around us, the absence of common 
truthfulness, —the recklessness of human life, — the riot of 
the senses,—the unprincipledness in trade and _ politics 
that abounds,—we are tempted to think human vir- 
tue non-existent, a thing not to be demanded or expected 
of mortals, a dream whose realization is impossible here 
below. But the life of Christ shows us our vision of the 
good and true made actual; it shows us that the spirit can 
hold the flesh under, and the will hold steady amid all temp- 
tation. It says unto us, “Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world. Fighting as I have fought, ye too may triumph.” 

Thus is Jesus, as has been well said, “the life of life and 
the imperishable hope of an unimaginable greatness. He is 
the pledge of a final triumph over all moral obstructions as 
complete as the ascendancy which man is every day gaining 
over the physical world. Because he reigned, we shall reign 
also. In him we have full assurance of a power in our na- 
ture to which, when once it asserts its prerogatives, what 
seem hindrances become helps.” 

“Some men when they die,” it has been said, “remind us 
of their mortality, others of their immortality.” Christ is 
the greatest of these that awaken in us the bright expecta- 
tion of eternal life. Not only does he show us, by the great- 
ness of his life, to what a height of moral perfection we can 
hopefully aspire to lift our lives, but he gives us by those 
same means a firm assurance that our life shall continue on 
after our existence here below has closed. That thus he 
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could rise above circumstances, conquer the weakness of the 
flesh, be swerved not by self, shows that there is a spirit in 
man independent of the body, stronger than the body, not 
yielding when the body yields. This spirit, these faculties 
and powers, are too great to end in the grave. It is nota 
marvel that Christ’s soul should have risen from the ggave. 
It would have been a marvel if death had held in its grasp 
such fullness and strength of being. Christ did not, to be 
sure, first make known the doctrine of future life. But he 
has, of all men, most given it force and reality. He has 
made men live, as never before, as if in the presence and 
near-coming of a day of judgment when the wicked shall 
receive their just punishment and the righteous their merited 
reward ; so that he could say of himself with justice, “I am 
the resurrection and the life.” 

Finally, Christ is the life, as he is the quickening influence, 
of society and civilization. The great words to-day are “hu- 
manity,” “philanthropy,” “liberty,” “progress.” These are 
what distinguish Christendom from the rest of the world, — 
the present age from the pre-Christian ages. Compare our 
freedom and power of advancement with Chinese or Moham- 
medan despotism and fixity. Compare our generous frater- 
nal sympathies with the narrowness and jealous exclusive- 
ness of Jew or Greek. Philanthropy is a Greek word, but 
no Greek idea. The Greek loved only his fellow-citizen. 
The foreigner was treated as an enemy,—could not own 
land or make a legal marriage with a native. All who had 
not the pure Hellenic blood in their veins were to the Greek 
barbarians. Humanity similarly is a Latin word, but the 
Roman can hardly be said to have known what it was, cer- 
tainly cannot be said to have practised it. Sister nations 
were ruthlessly invaded and subdued by him. Their treas- 
ures sent to Rome and stowed in the coffers of the com- 
manding general. The captives reduced to slavery or flung 
to the wild beasts “to make a Roman holiday.” Such things 
as the hospitals, the asylums for the aged, the infirm, the 
blind, the deaf, and the lunatic, were unknown in Greece or 
Rome. Such a thing as one nation sending to another gifts 
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of money and provision to succor it in its distress, as occurs 
now whenever a war or a famine or epidemic desolates a 
neighboring country, would have been to a Greek or Roman 
an incredible thing. These numberless and manifold chari- 
ties, this spirit of peace and brotherly good will which all 
nations always acknowledge now as the rule of their duty, 
we owe to Christ. He was our teacher of the brotherhood 
of man, and love to all our kind. Where freedom and prog- 
ress are, there is shown his influence. It was his spirit that 
forbade men to make an amusement of the mortal combats 
of their fellows, or to hold their brother as a chattel. It was 
his spirit that took the knight’s free lance and baptized it 
into Christian service, into deeds of gallant succor and chiv- 
alric redress. In every effort after social amelioration, in 
every humane enterprise, in every civil, industrial, or educa- 
tional reform, is seen the reflection of that life which was 
spent in going about doing good. In the practical turn 
which religion is more and more assuming; in the gentler, 
kinder, and more peaceful air which is settling over the face 
of society; in the greater and greater demand for love and 
sweetness and holiness in every character that demands our 
reverence, — we see the unmistakable influence of Christ’s 
life. Justly did Parker write, — 


“O thou great friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call thy brethren forth from want and woe, 


We look to thee ; thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes! thou art still the life, thou art the way 

The holiest knew; Light, Life, and Way of Heaven ; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray 

Toil by the Light, Life, Way which thou hast given.” 


Such mighty, life-giving influence has flowed from the life that 
was in Christ. Its lesson for us is plain. Above all things else 
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~:valte'tHis filliess and positiveness of being. It ismoré powerful *<:! 

* than speech, than instruction, than art. They are secondary, hh 
this is primary ; they are effects, this is cause. They are limited, 
transient ; this is enduring, unending. Speech, art, instruc- 
tion are fixed, finite things. As human progress is unlimited, 
ever taking on new forms, they must eventually be outgrown, 
become obsolete. Life spreads and propagates, is plastic, 
changing with every exigency, master of all circumstances ; 
the field cannot enlarge so fast, but it keeps abreast, carry- 
ing its vital juices with it, penetrating, molding, assimilating, 
approximating whatever it meets. Wherever you see it, 
respect it. If you have it abundantly, cherish it as your 
dearest treasure. If you lack it, seek it above all posses- 
sions. 

And now, how can it be obtained? Whence did Christ 

‘ derive it? We cannot presume to penetrate fully the mys- 
tery of the source of any soul’s life and power; but this one 
thing we can see: when a boatman turns his course against 
the current, he generally is swept back, vanquished, and has 
labor for his pains ; at the least, he loses from his own mo- 
mentum, because of the contest, all the force he has to expend 
to counterbalance the approaching current. If he rows one 

_ way with one hand and the other way with the other, he 
turns round and round in the same spot. The man who 
easily speeds with power is he whose course is the same as 
that of the current. Now in the affairs of the world there is 
a great providential stream flowing from the throne of God. 
The forces of the universe, the destinies of nations, sweep 
on in certain fixed directions. We call them laws. They 
are the paths of God’s volitions. Now most men exhaust 
and disable themselves by pushing with the force of every 
sensual appetite and unholy desire and rebellious will against 
this eternal will of God. Others let the flesh pull on one 
side against it, while the spirit on the other side pulls with it, 
and their lives circle fruitlessly round and. round, —all their 
forces neutralizing one another. 

But Christ, by constant and fervent prayer, by continually 

seeking communion with God, sinking his will in the Divine 
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will, brought all his powers into harmony with each other 
and with God’s will. Desire was made to work with con- 
science ; flesh and spirit pulled together in the straight line 
of the Divine forces in an unexampled unity. Thus strength 
was multiplied. The resistless momentum of the universe 
passed into the will made one with it. The fullness of 
the Divine Being flowed into the soul which had broken 
down every barrier of self-hood. 

Such, we believe, was the source of that fullness of life and 
strength that was in Christ,—and if the humblest of us 
will but seek in the same way to come into complete har- 
mony with the Omnipresent Power, if, as Christ did, they will 
toil without fainting, have faith without wavering, pray with- 
out ceasing, die unto all personal will and live only by the 
august laws by which God makes all things move, there shall 
come to us a power and a fullness of being so far beyond all 
that ever seemed could be ours that we shall know that “God 
himself is working in us, both to will and to do.” 


AN ORDINATION HYMN. 
BY N. H. MORISON. 


O Tuov! whose love our fathers did inspire 
To rear in faith this temple broad and free, 

Fill this young heart with all a prophet’s fire, 
And build in us an altar worthy thee. 


Give him to speak thy counsel boldly here, 
To guide, exhort, encourage, and reprove ; 
With fervent zeal, and yet with reverent fear, 
Pronounce thy judgments and proclaim thy love. 


Grant him and us thy spirit’s quickening power ; 
Plant our firm faith on Christ, the living rock ; 

In joy and doubt, in sorrow’s weary hour, 

Bless thou alike the shepherd and his flock. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER. 


BY J. H. MORISON. 


IF there is anything which gives dignity and beauty to life, 
it is the sacredness of the domestic relations. From the ear- 
liest settlement of our country, there probably has been no 
place in the world where they have been more pure, or the 
duties growing out of them more faithfully performed. In 
carrying our thoughts back to the Pilgrims, at times when 
every nerve was strained to meet the physical wants that 
were pressing upon them, we see that there was always found 
a season, not only in the church for public worship, but in 
the home for prayer, and religious instruction, and the culti- 
vation of those inward graces and affections which bind to- 
gether the members of a household by something stronger 
than the ties of interest or habit, and throw over the open- 
ing intelligence of the child visions more sacred and awful 
than can spring from the earth. In those visions of heavenly 
glory, those thoughts of near access and solemn accountabil- 
ity to God, the young child’s whole nature was bathed. His 
views and habits of life were moulded by them, and they 
touched the inmost springs and motives of conduct. While 
the characters thus formed were marked by the severity which 
belonged to the theology of the age, the nature of the men, 
and the hardships of their condition, they were also filled 
with the tender sympathies and affections which are always 

erished by constant intercourse with God, and which 

annot be separated from the religious nurture of a Chris- 
an home. 

In the midst of these homes, the presiding genius and 
divinity of the place, was the Christian mother, — always at 
her post, the centre of kindly influences and attractions. 
Out-of-door cares and toils taxed to the utmost the time and 
strength of the father. But she, not less heavily burdened 
with bodily labor, was always there,— the dignity of her out- 
ward demeanor subdued by the tender solicitudes and gentle 
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yearnings which drew her towards her children. Amid the 
hardness which might have been caused by the severity of 
their creed, the stern necessities which pressed upon them, 
and the savage nature of sea and wilderness which hemmed 
them in on every side, here was a never-failing fountain open- 
ing within their homes, and supplying them with the soft, 
sweet waters of domestic peace. The birth of a child was 
the dawning of a new hope to the mother’s breast, and 
brought into exercise all the tenderness and strength of her 
nature. Her self-denying virtues, her conjugal affections, her 
intelligence, the faith which is the substance of things not 
seen, and the deeper religion of the heart, were all employed 
in behalf of the young, veiling from them whatever was hard, 
and approaching them in the softest and most winning ways. 

Such were the mothers whom we love to look back upon 
as the pride and glory of the days that are gone. They, 
under God, formed the great men who by their far-seeing 
wisdom, by the strength of their wills and the sublimity of 
their faith, were always equal to the emergencies of their 
time, — who subdued the wilderness, elevated the tone of 
public morals, enlarged the intelligence, and strengthened the 
virtues of the young; and thus laid the only sure foundations 
of a mighty empire. These were the mothers whom those 
strong men delighted to honor while they lived, and whose 
memory they followed with benedictions when they died. 
These were the mothers in Israel before whom not only their 
own children, but whole generations arise up, and call them 
blessed. 

Such was the mother who trained the early years of Wash- 
ington, and whom he, after he had achieved such labors and 
honors as man had never achieved before, delighted to honor 
when from his great victories of war and peace he was per- 
mitted to visit his early home. Such was the mother to 
whom the younger President Adams turned with such 
warmth of reverence, whom in his later days he could 
hardly speak of without tears, and whose name, as it was 
probably the first that he pronounced, was also among the 
last upon his dying lips, 
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In many a private home women like these have been liv- 
ing, and are living now, the influence of their private virtues 
diffused around them, loving hearts clinging to them, wom- 
anly graces expanding in the mild sunshine of their lives, 
and manly qualities made more manly and noble by them. 
When we look abroad, and are pained by the profligacy of 
political life, the selfishness of trade, the heart-burnings and 
jealousies that divide neighbors, and break in upon their 
friendly relations, it is refreshing to be permitted to think of 
the homes which, like so many temples, are set apart for 
whatever is kind and generous, where maternal dignity and 
grace preside, where the young delight to come with , their 
private griefs, and where the child is first taught to pray to 
God, to be kind and true to his associates, to forgive as he 
hopes to be forgiven, and to scorn every mean advantage or 
wicked indulgence. 

These homes, and those who minister at their altars, are 
the hope of society. They feed in the soul a fountain of 
devotion which shall not wholly fail when worldliness or a 
hard philosophy have engendered doubts, It is a great thing 
to have one person to call back to us all that was most touch- 
ing and beautiful in our childhood, — one person whose sac- 
rifices for us are the purest emblem we have of God’s love, 
whose solicitude for us is the most affecting emblem we can 
have of a Saviour’s yearning towards those whom he would 
gladly gather even as a bird gathers her young under her 
wings ; one person who may sympathize with us in our trials 
and rejoice in our successes with no selfish feeling, who may 
encourage us in tones which bring the child’s heart back into 
the bosom of the man, or chide us with a tenderness which 
can allow no feeling of resentment or distrust. She may 
have had her imperfections, may sometimes have been hard 
towards others, but the downy side of her nature was always 
turned towards us. 

It is not necessary to describe the character of such a 
mother,—the warmth and constancy of her affections, her 
instinctive insight into the feelings of her children, her wise 
and thoughtful provision for their security and comfort, the 
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thousand endearing ways by which she would make religion 
the most powerful and most lovely of all the influences which 
act on their young and pliant minds, so that words of divine 
truth come to them with a more winning authority from the 
tones of maternal dignity and tenderness with which they are 
uttered, and from the beauty and simplicity of the life in 
which their vitality and power are shown. Children learn 
from her example to minister, as they can, to the wants of 
the poor, and to sympathize with those who are struggling 
with slender means or with any of the hard necessities of 
their lot. Virtue becomes more easy and self-sacrifice more 
attractive when they have learned to see in her one so 
schooled in its practice, and so losing herself in her devo- 
tion to what is right, that whatever comes to her as a duty is 
done without a question or a struggle. 

Towards such a mother what feelings of honor, love, and 
confidence grow up, from the time when the child hides his 
tearful eyes in her bosom, till all earthly hopes and memories 
are dissolved in the glories and the bliss of heaven! No pic- 
ture of earthly happiness is complete without her. While 
she lives, she is the centre of her home. When she departs, 
the presiding, tutelary genius of the place is gone. Her 
thoughtfulness, extending silently to all within her reach, her 
smile of mingled dignity, solicitude, and affection lighting up 
the whole house, and filling it as with a kind and gracious 
presence; her authority, exercised so silently that it acts 
more like a benignant law of nature than by any forced effort 
of the will, are recognized only when they are withdrawn. 
And then such courage and such perseverance belong to her 
character! She, the quickest to tremble at the remote inti- 
mation of danger to her children, is the bravest to meet it 
when it comes. She, the first to be alarmed when so much 
as the shadow of a distant temptation crosses their path, and 
the last to leave them when they are yielding to its power, 
toils on, loves on, hopes on, and perhaps gains her end, long 
after every one else has given them up in despair. 

As our most graceful writer has said, “She will sacrifice 
every comfort to his convenience, she will surrender every 
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pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory in his fame, and 
exult in his prosperity: and if misfortunes overtake him, he 
will be the dearer to her from his misfortunes; and if dis- 
grace settle upon his name, she will still love and cherish 
him in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world cast him 
off, she will be all the world to him.” He who has known 
such a mother, has known the richest blessing which God 
gives to man on earth, except to him who finds these quali- 
ties combined in her who is the mother of his children. 

And blessed is the office which she fills. With all its anxi- 
eties and cares, its exhausting labors, its wearisome days and 
wakeful nights, there is no more joyful trust than hers. Her 
happiness begins before the first smile of dawning intelli- 
gence has lighted up the countenance of her children. It 
expands with their growing knowledge and virtues. It re- 
joices in their success. There is a pleasure in the very 
solicitudes which it awakens and the toils which it imposes. 
For to deny ourselves, even to wear ourselves out, for those 
whom we love, is one of the dearest satisfactions of life. 
While she is laboring for them, in the glow of healthful affec- 
tion and the hopes of domestic joy and success which are 
thus inspired, she is forming in her mind pictures more beau- 
tiful than ever yet were wrought in tapestry or painted on 
canvas. The little offices of care and tenderness which are 
bestowed by a Christian mother, shaded though her features 
often are with painful apprehensions, are perfumed by the 
sweetest affections and the purest devotions that come to 
bless our world. 

Such love and devotedness are never lost. If she dies in 
youth, they plead still for her children with the mute and 
sacred eloquence of death. They live on in their hearts long 
after her ashes have mingled with the dust. The smallest 
things which were once hers become sacred monitors and 
incentives to holiness. The Bible which she had read in her 
childhood, over which her maidenly prayers were uttered, 
and on which her tears of maternal anxiety once fell, — its 
very leaves are fragant with her devotions, and shall be to 
them the source of holy inspirations. 
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We too often wander away from our true home. We 
become skeptics and infidels in regard to what is most 
sacred and divine. We too often spend our lives in outward 
accumulations, emptying our hearts of that which ought to 
be most precious to us. We believe in wealth, and political 
power, and outward distinctions and honors, and lose our 
faith in what is the most holy of all. We forget that a moth- 
er’s virtues and her prayers in our behalf may prevail long 
after her mortal form has disappeared, when she kneels, a 
blessed spirit, before the throne of God, to plead for those 
dearest to her on earth. 

So may it be even with those mothers who die early in life. 
Their memory is sacred. Their influence abides, a holy pres- 
ence with those whom they have left. Their children arise 
up and call them blessed. The dearest homage that man can 
pay to an earthly being is freely given to their name and 
memory. The feeling which the poet Cowper has expressed 
with such exquisite sensibility and pathos, in the lines occa- 
sioned by seeing the picture of his mother, have arisen unbid- 
den in the heart of many a man when, late in life, he has 
recalled — 


“The meek intelligence of those dear eyes” 


which were bent upon him so fondly in his childhood. 

But such deaths seem to us premature. The order of 
nature looks to a longer continuance here. We love to think 
of mothers as living long enough to show their interest in 
children and children’s children, and to receive in their ad- 
vancing years some return for all that they have done. They 
have gone through the cares of an anxious and laborious life. 
They have had their vicissitudes of fortune to call out the 
latent strength of character, and lend an added dignity and 
sweetness to their personal deportment. They have been 
tried by sorrows which have inscribed their lines of grief 
upon the countenance, but which, in moulding their strong 
natures, have called out a faith to illumine features often 
more expressive of pain than of joy, and cause even them to 
remind us of higher worlds. 
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We have sometimes thought that we could see the history 
of a whole lifetime written out on the countenance in charac- 
ters which point us back to painful memories in the past, and 
forward to a sky all aglow with the hopes of the future. 
There we seem to read of children given by God and taken 
back long ago, and remembered now only as visitants from 
heaven, let down for a little while to call out the yearnings 
and affections of a mother’s heart, and lift them up towards 
brighter realms. There we read, in characters shaded still 
with sorrow, of a son who, when the dews of early manhood 
were upon him, and unusual ‘success had crowned his efforts 
and proved how true was the promise which had been cher- 
ished of generous and manly virtues, fell, nobly forgetting his 
own danger in his efforts to save the life of another. There 
we read, in softer outlines, of one trained to the discharge of 
every duty, and rejoicing above all things to advance the 
comfort and happiness of others, when suddenly the fountain 
of life within her is touched, and hopes, blighted here, reach on 
to their fulfillment in other worlds, and under the light of fairer 
skies. And now we see, in that same countenance, how anxi- 
eties have deepened its furrows, and a Christian fidelity has 
thrown its peaceful serenity over them, and how repeated sor- 
rows have opened a communication with higher worlds, and 
made it more easy to hold communion with those that are 
there. We see how a home, made desolate and lonely to the 
outward eye, is to the eye of faith peopled with brighter 
forms, and consecrated as having been once the dwelling- 
place and nursery of those who are now immortal spirits. 
All these events of life, and the affections and hopes which 
have sprung up through them, with kindliness of feeling 
towards every one, and a daily renewal of thankfulness for 
the daily blessings of God’s love, and most of all for the 
thoughtful attentions and constant ministrations of those 
who have more than fulfilled to her the promises of their 
childhood, have written out their lives upon the soul, and left 
their traces on the countenance, where the expression of 
anxiety and care continues long after the occasion for them 
has ceased. 
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We cannot approach one who has gone through such an 
experience without a sentiment of subdued tenderness and 
reverence. The shadows of many years have fallen upon 
her path. But there are new lights kindled in heaven for 
her. The weight of many years bends the form once so 
firmly erect. But the hour draws nigh when the wearisome 
burden shall be laid down, and weakness and pain shall be 
no more, and all tears shall be wiped from her eyes. 

There they are, these beloved and venerated monuments 
of the past, carrying our thoughts back to a time of greater 
simplicity in the habits of living, a more courteous dignity of 
manners, severer duties and harder struggles, than are com- 
mon now, Through them we are permitted to recall again 
the image of former days, to converse of those whose char- 
acters weré formed before the present century began, to 
dwell amid the virtues, the intelligence, and faith which 
made them and their days illustrious, and to admire in them 
the calm dignity which comes from a true elevation of mind 
and heart, and the courtesy which, in its own self-respect, 
never forgets what is due to the self-respect of others. Be- 
loved and venerated monuments of the past are they, calling 
up memories which it is well for us to cherish, and virtues 
which it is good for us so to admire that we may hand them 
down through our children, and a distant posterity still ad- 
‘mire and cherish them. 

And while they carry us back into the past, they lead our 
thoughts forward to other scenes. The birds that come 
together to prepare for their departure when the summer 
days are beginning to put on an autumnal hue, take our 
thoughts back to the pleasant season which has been glad- 
dened by their songs, and lead them forward to the sunny 
lands where their joyful home shall be, and their songs be 
heard, when our bleak coast is scourged by the winter’s 
storms. So do they—our aged and beloved ones — stand 
before us as messengers about to depart for other lands, and 
we can hardly see them without having our thoughts carried 
on from the cares, uncertainties, and fears which attend us 
here to the peaceful serenity and joy which await them there. 

6 
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We have sometimes thought that we could see the history 
of a whole lifetime written out on the countenance in charac- 
ters which point us back to painful memories in the past, and 
forward to a sky all aglow with the hopes of the future. 
There we seem to read of children given by God and taken 
back long ago, and remembered now only as visitants from 
heaven, let down for a little while to call out the yearnings 
and affections of a mother’s heart, and lift them up towards 
brighter realms. There we read, in characters shaded still 
with sorrow, of a son who, when the dews of early manhood 
were upon him, and unusual ‘success had crowned his efforts 
and proved how true was the promise which had been cher- 
ished of generous and manly virtues, fell, nobly forgetting his 
own danger in his efforts to save the life of another. There 
we read, in softer outlines, of one trained to the discharge of 
every duty, and rejoicing above all things to advance the 
comfort and happiness of others, when suddenly the fountain 
of life within her is touched, and hopes, blighted here, reach on 
to their fulfillment in other worlds, and under the light of fairer 
skies. And now we see, in that same countenance, how anxi- 
eties have deepened its furrows, and a Christian fidelity has 
thrown its peaceful serenity over them, and how repeated sor- 
rows have opened a communication with higher worlds, and 
made it more easy to hold communion with those that are 
there. We see how a home, made desolate and lonely to the 
outward eye, is to the eye of faith peopled with brighter 
forms, and consecrated as having been once the dwelling- 
place and nursery of those who are now immortal spirits. 
All these events of life, and the affections and hopes which 
have sprung up through them, with kindliness of feeling 
towards every one, and a daily renewal of thankfulness for 
the daily blessings of God’s love, and most of all for the 
thoughtful attentions and constant ministrations of those 
who have more than fulfilled to her the promises of their 
childhood, have written out their lives upon the soul, and left 
their traces on the countenance, where the expression of 
anxiety and care continues long after the occasion for them 
has ceased. 
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We cannot approach one who has gone through such an 
experience without a sentiment of subdued tenderness and 
reverence. The shadows of many years have fallen upon 
her path, But there are new lights kindled in heaven for 
her. The weight of many years bends the form once so 
firmly erect. But the hour draws nigh when the wearisome 
burden shall be laid down, and weakness and pain shall be 
no more, and all tears shall be wiped from her eyes. 

There they are, these beloved and venerated monuments 
of the past, carrying our thoughts back to a time of greater 
simplicity in the habits of living, a more courteous dignity of 
manners, severer duties and harder struggles, than are com- 
mon now, Through them we are permitted to recall again 
the image of former days, to converse of those whose char- 
acters weré formed before the present century began, to 
dwell amid the virtues, the intelligence, and faith which 
made them and their days illustrious, and to admire in them 
the calm dignity which comes from a true elevation of mind 
and heart, and the courtesy which, in its own self-respect, 
never forgets what is due to the self-respect of others. Be- 
loved and venerated monuments of the past are they, calling 
up memories which it is well for us to cherish, and virtues 
which it is good for us so to admire that we may hand them 
down through our children, and a distant posterity still ad- 
‘mire and cherish them. 

And while they carry us back into the past, they lead our 
thoughts forward to other scenes. The birds that come 
together to prepare for their departure when the summer 
days are beginning to put on an autumnal hue, take our 
thoughts back to the pleasant season which has been glad- 
dened by their songs, and lead them forward to the sunny 
lands where their joyful home shall be, and their songs be 
heard, when our bleak coast is scourged by the winter’s 
storms. So do they— our aged and beloved ones — stand 
before us as messengers about to depart for other lands, and 
we can hardly see them without having our thoughts carried 
on from the cares, uncertainties, and fears which attend us 


here to the peaceful serenity and joy which await them there. 
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.If the shadows should fall around them even more darkly, 
and the mind, obscured by its earthly covering, should look 
dimly out on the world which it is about to leave, not less 
tenderly are we drawn towards them. Not less sacred and 
dear to us is the place of their sojourn here. Not less fondly 
do we linger by them, and, as they are entering the twilight 
and darkness and helplessness of age, seek to pay back as 
we may some portion of the debt we owe them for all the 
care and kindness which they bestowed on us when we were 
emerging from darkness and helplessness into the dawning 
twilight of our infant existence. And if, just at the parting 
hour, the cloud is lifted up, and, like the setting sun, they 
are permitted once more to look out kindly on the world 
which they are about to leave, and their affections before 
they go hence are allowed to give some token of the resur- 
rection to eternal life into which they are, entering, we may 
bless God for what he has given, and bless him also for what 
he has taken away. There are no more hallowed memories, 
and no more affecting thoughts or purer hopes, than those 
which connect us with them. The tomb of such a mother, 
visited by us when we are worn in the ways of the world, 
calling tears to our eyes as it reminds us perhaps of our 
wanderings, of a faith which we have not always kept, and 
early pledges of religious fidelity which we have sometimes 
forgotten,— the very tomb of such a mother is a place where” 
we may renew the vows of our youth, become as little chil- 
dren again, and consecrate ourselves once more to the ser- 
vice and worship of God. 





“WE see but dimly o’er the waves immortal ; 
The landscape lies across a mist of years ; 
We only know, that, through a golden portal, 
We shall meet those who left us here in tears.” 
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INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 


A SERMON. BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 


I exhort therefore that, first of all, supplications, prayer, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks be made for all men. — 1 TimoTny ii. I. 

INTERCESSORY prayer was a favorite idea of Paul’s. He 
believed in it heartily and practised it constantly. He was 
accustomed to give his friends the benefit of his prayers, and 
he often asked for theirs in return. Noone labored more 
faithfully than he, for the furtherance of the Gospel, and 
none prayed for it more fervently. Doubtless his labors and 
his prayers stimulated and helped each other. He prayed 
the more earnestly, because he labored so abundantly ; and he 
labored more diligently and effectually, because of the fer- 
vency of his prayers. 

His epistles are full of expressions of this idea. His pas- 
toral affection for all his converts, was an exceedingly strong 
sentiment in his large and loving heart. He never forgot 
those who had been brought to a knowledge of Christ by his 
means ; and when he was far away from them, and could do 
nothing for them otherwise, he did not fail to pray for them, 
He tells his Roman, his Ephesian, his Thessalonian friends, 
that he made mention of them always in his prayers. To 
the Colossians he says, “ We do not cease to pray for you.” 

And he desires to be remembered in like manner, by his 
friends. He would have all the help their prayers could bring 
him. “Continue in prayer,” he says to the Colossians, “ pray- 
ing also for us.” Repeatedly to the Thessalonians, “ Brethren, 
pray for us.” And to the Romans, “ Strive — with me, 
in your prayers to God for me.” 

He believes that such prayer may be the means of obtain- 
ing spiritual blessings. “Ipray to God that ye do no evil.” “I 
pray that your love may abound moreand more.”—“ The Lord 
make you to increase and abound in love one toward another.” 
And also, that outward events may be modified by such 
prayer. “I know,” he says, speaking of the dangers that sur- 
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rounded him in Rome, “that this shall result in my safety 
through your prayers,”— And to his friend Philemon, “ I trust 
that through your prayers, I shall be given unto you ;” that is, 
permitted to see you. 

Paul, then, freely yielded himself to the impulse to pray for 
others, and to seek their prayers for himself. No distrust of 
the propriety of such prayer, no doubts of its efficacy, entered 
his mind. He considered such prayer a mighty agency in 
promoting the great ends of the Gospel. He had as high 
an idea of work as anybody ; but he believed in prayer also. 
It was a matter of experience with him, that prayer co-operated 
with, encouraged, and blessed work. It is evident from his 
habitual language, that he considered the great work of 
spreading the Gospel, to be carried on, not alone by the 
missionaries and apostles who were visibly engaged in it, but 
by the whole, united Christian body, joined together in a com- 
mon spirit of prayer, and according to each one’s opportunity 
aud ability, of endeavor. 

The propriety and efficacy of intercessory prayer, rest upon 
the same ground as those of all other prayer. Of prayer in 
general it may be said that the impulse to it is natural. It is 
the instinctive, spontaneous, irrepressible cry of one who feels 
his weakness, for help ; of one whois suffering, for relief; of one 
in danger, for deliverance ; of one who is experiencing any 
need which he is himself unable to meet, for a suppiy. And 
this instinctive cry implies an instinctive faith in one who can 
and will answer it. The natural impulse to prayer implies an 
instinctive faith in its own efficacy. They who have a living 
sense of God, who feel their relations to him, and hold habitual 
communion with him, have no practical difficulty on the 
subject of prayer. To them it is a simple reality,a matter of 
experience. Difficulties are felt by those who look upon the 
subject from without, who speculate upon it theoretically, 
without the light of experience. 

The same may be said of prayer for others. We are 
instinctively prompted to it. It is a natural expression of 
affection and piety. As we ask of God all needed blessings 
for ourselves, so we ask them for those whom we love, for all 
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whose well-being we desire. All who pray at all are accus- 
tomed to pray for friends, for the sorrowing, suffering and 
tempted, for all good enterprises, for the church, the country, 
and the world. They have the same faith in the efficacy of 
such prayer, as of all other prayer. If, indeed, we accept the 
theory, that prayer has no other effect than the raising of 
devotional feelings in our own hearts by our own act, I see 
not how we could expect to do good to others by our prayers, 
or of being benefited by their intercessions for us. But this 
is not the Christian theory of prayer. Prayer is not its own 
sole answer. It is not merely the acton of the soul upon 
itself. It is not the satisfaction of the want it expresses, any 
more than the hungry child’s mere asking his parent for food, 
can appease his appetite. In prayer, not only does the heart 
rise to God in devout aspiration, but he also descends into it, 
by the answering influences of his spirit. 

I wish to speak to you this morning of intecessory and 
social prayer, the prayer of Christians with and for each other, 
and for all men, and I am resolved to keep clear of argument 
on the subject. I shall not undertake to prove to you the 
fitness of such prayer; I shall not try to show you ow it is 
efficacious; I shall not attempt to reconcile it with any 
system of philosophy respecting God, and the laws by which 
he governs his universe. I do not think that the best of 
logic has any tendency to produce a devotional frame of mind. 
I do not believe that any man was ever argued into true com- 
munion with God. The spirit of prayer comes from a higher 
source, and flows through other channels. It is breathed 
into the soul by the spirit of God, sometimes directly, as a 
free gift, when least expected or desired, sometimes through 
sympathy with devout earnest spirits, sometimes by a simple 
announcement of the truth. Such was Christ’s word. He 
did not argue the matter; he did not explain, or prove, or 
defend the truth, he only announced it. He simply said, 
Askand it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, and they 
who receive that word through faith in him, soon know its 
truth by a living experience. 

Does this renunciation of argument seem to you to betray 
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a consciousness of weakness? Do you think it implies an 
admission that the subject belongs to a cloud region of sen- 
timent and fancy, and will not bear a rigid examination? Not 
so, my friends. There are other ways by which truth comes 
into the mind and heart, beside processes of argumentation. 
Logic covers but a small portion of the truth that we all 
receive. The things of which we are most sure, are thus cer- 
tain, for the very reason that we cannot prove them. There 
is nothing more certain than they, that can be used as means 
of provingthem. We cannot prove the reality of the material 
world, or the trustworthiness of our senses, or the freedom 
of our wills, or the identity of our present selves with our- 
selves in childhood. We are obliged to assume all these things 
and we cannot doubtthem. Neither can we prove the natural 
beauty of a glowing sunset or a rich landscape, or the moral 
beauty of disinterested love. If a man does not see them, he 
cannot be reasoned into a perception of them. What he 
needs is to have his sense of natural and moral beauty awak- 
ened, and then he will see them directly, without need of 
proof. So too there are things which the humblest, unlearned 
Christian, whose inward eye is open, and whose spiritual 
nature is well developed, and in full exercise, sees, and is per- 
fectly assured of, that cannot be understood by the man of 
acutest mind, who stands outside of the sphere of spiritual 
experience, and speculates upon them without spiritual insight. 
However humiliating it may be to intellectual pride, and 
however stimulating it may sometimes be to spiritual pride, 
the words of Paul still hold good, “The natural man receiv- 
eth not the things of the spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” That is the true answer to many of 
the cavils of philosophy against spiritual truth. 

In addition to all the ties that bind us to each other, there 
is this, revealed to us in the deeper experiences of the spirit- 
ual life, of mutual prayer. We can do each other good by 
our intercessions one for another. It is a good that the 
most helpless can do, even on beds of weakness and suf- 
fering. It isa precious gift which one who has not even a 
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mite or a cup of cold water to give, may yet bestow. It isa 
blessing that no distance can delay or prevent. However far 
apart we may be in space, we are all near to each other in ~* 
God. A mother may be widely separated from a dear son, 
trackless oceans may lie between them ; she may not know 
where he is, by what dangers surrounded, to what temptations 
exposed ;—no telegraphic message, no letter from her can 
reach him, bearing a timely word of encouragement, counsel, 
or warning: — but God is with him and her; she can pour 
out to Him her fears and her wishes; she can ask Him to 
keep her child; to uphold him in all bodily danger; to 
strengthen him to meet and withstand every moral peril; to 
recall to his mind the lessons of his childhood, to show him 
the true way and help him to walk in it. How natural is 
such prayer. Who that is used to prayer, and has any one to 
love and care for, refrains from it? It is an irrepressible 
instinct of the heart. Do you think it was given to deceive? 
—to excite in the loving and trusting heart a hope that is 
never fulfilled? And God is near to the wandering son 
also; nearer than his mother ever could be; He is intimately 
present in the inmost depth of his spirit ; can touch the most 
secret springs of his action ; can give direction to his thought, 
and modulate the tone of his feelings. All the springs of 
holy influence that feed and refresh our souls, proceed from 
the depths of the Infinite Spirit, on which our spirits rest, 
and in which we have our being. In that spirit we are all 
near to each other. 

There is a possibility of our becoming selfish even in our 
prayers, that our thoughts may be exclusively directed to our 
own spiritual well-being; that our petitions may be too par- 
ticularly that we ourselves may be enabled to become what 
we desire to be. Except in reference to peculiar individual 
experiences, I am persuaded that the spirit of prayer is often 
chilled and deadened by this cause. I believe that when, at 
the season of prayer, we find our feelings cold and languid, 
they would be best revived by turning away from ourselves, 
and praying for others whom we know to need our prayers. 
The Lord’s Prayer is given as a form of private prayer, to be 
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offered when we have entered into our closet and shut the 
door, but that we are not thus to shut out all thoughts of our 

* brethren of God’s great family, we are taught by the very 
first word of the prayer, and by its whole tenor. It is not, 
My Father,— give me my daily bread,— deliver me from evil ; 
— but we are made to ask the blessings of God’s temporal 
and spiritual providence for our brethren of mankind, as well 
as for ourselves. 

Prayer and work are intimately connected with each other. 
They are manifestations, in different ways, of the same spirit. 
Prayer, whenever it can, will result in work. A man who 
thinks that he has truly prayed for the success of a good 
cause, which he might have helped with his hands, but has 
not, has certainly deceived himself. But if prayer needs 
work, as the ultimate test of its truthfulness, work needs 
prayer, to give it purity and depth of motive, and consequent 
energy of execution. But work may proceed from shallower 
sources than those deep springs in the spirit, whence flows 
true prayer, and then it will be feeble, transient and intemitted. 
The most successful and effectual work is that which is begun 
in prayer for God’s blessing, and proceeds with a conscious- 
ness of dependence on him, with a constant looking to him 
for guidance and help, with faith that the work engaged in is 
his work, that the good end designed to be accomplished by 
it, is a blessing that he meant for us, and will assuredly be 
bestowed on sincere desire and earnest endeavor, and there 
is a disinterestedness and persistency and earnestness and 
energy in work so done, which do not belong to work per- 
formed with a spirit less pure and deep. This is the spirit 
which God breathes into his servants, when he summons them 
to enterprises which he means to bless. 

It is this spirit which must give its greatest efficacy to 
every utterance of God’s word. The preacher often feels 
how little it is in his power to give due force to the simple 
and oft-repeated truths of religion. By what art and skill of 
his own, by what far sought and novel illustrations, by what 
resources of rhetoric, shall he make them attractive to sated 
ears and insensible hearts? Let him be ever so successful in 
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this way, he has not attained his object, which should be, not 
to make these truths a subject of entertainment to his hearers, 
but to cause them to be felt in all their native simplicity. 
When he anxiously asks, how he shall so exhibit divine truth, 
that it shall be received and felt and obeyed, he is driven to 
prayer for God’s blessing on the preaching of the word. 
And the hearer who truly desires to be edified by it, must 
bring to the hearing of it the spirit of the same prayer. 
Where preacher and hearers meet thus, the administration of 
the word will be effectual. Without this spirit, the most skil- 
ful and eloquent preaching will be powerless — with it, the 
word in its simplest form, will be quick and powerful, and 
sharper than a two-edged sword. There is much truth in the 
legend of the great preacher who saw his audience moved to 
tears by his eloquence, and was beginning to feel much self- 
satisfaction at the effect he was producing, when an angel 
whispered in his ear, that it was not he who had done it, but 
a poor beggar sitting at the pulpit’s foot, who had been all 
the time praying for a blessing on the word. 

It must be confessed that our denomination has heretofore 
failed to avail itself of all the aid and blessing of such prayer. 
Our taste, or our philosophy, or our habits, or that shyness 
that has been our chronic malady, has stood in the way of 
our freely pouring out our hearts together before God, and 
seeking together the inspiration of his spirit, whereby to do 
our Christian work ; and therefore we have not attained that 
deep earnestness, that strong faith, that entire self-consecra- 
tion, that are the answer to such prayer. I believe that the 
great present want of our denomination is, more of such 
prayer. I believe that whenever it takes up its work with 
renewed zeal to be crowned with new success, as I trust it is 
coming to do,— the first step toward that blessed result will 
be the shedding abroad in our hearts of the spirit of such 
prayer. 

And the same is true of any local church. Whatever its 
present condition, whether it be a state of spiritual deadness, 
or of high religious efficiency, it should be ever looking for- 
ward to better things, ever seeking a larger measure of the 
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spirit of Christ, that it may more perfectly live his life, and 
dispense more of the blessings of his Gospel in the world. 
My friends, let us be a true, living, efficient church of Christ. 
Let us gather around the feet of the Master, and learn to- 
gether his truth, and help each other to give that truth greater 
power over all our hearts, and work together for all the good 
ends it was designed to answer in the world. Let us see how 
much good we can do in the community in which we live, 
how wide-spread and deep an efficacy we can give to all 
Christian influences. We might be full of light and love and 
zeal and activity, living a blessed spiritual life among ourselves, 
and a source and centre of such life to others. We have all 
the means, all the truth, all the capacities and powers, all the 
needed aids. It is no more than what is meant by our being 
a Christian Church. It is a blessing that God intends for us, 
and is waiting to bestow. We can have it if we desire it. If 
we desire it!— and is there not among us a desire of it? I 
am sure there is; not so general, not so strong, not accom- 
panied by so much faith as might be wished, but there are 
hearts here who do desire it, and who are waiting to do some- 
thing for the fulfillment of that desire. To them I speak. 
Cherish that desire, my friends. Believe that God will 
accomplish it. With that faith pray for its accomplishment. 
With that faith and prayer, hold yourselves ready to do what- 
soever your hands find to do, towards its accomplishment. 
To each one of you who feels the faintest motion of such 
desire, I say, it is from you that a better state of things is to 
begin. Feel, pray, speak, act, as that desire prompts, and 
you will find that you are not so few as you imagined, and 
your numbers will increase, and from you will go forth an 
influence that will fill and sway all hearts. 


It is the good we have not done, and not positive evil, that 
keeps us from our possessions of happiness. 
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JESUS CHRIST.* 


WE heard with some misgivings that a new volume of 
sermons by the late Dr. William E. Channing was about to 
be published, The last forty years have witnessed such prog- 
ress in religious thought, and such changes in the method 
of presenting religious truth and indeed in the habits of reli- 
gious inquiry, that we doubted whether sermons prepared for 
audiences so long ago could come home with living interest 
and power to the present generation. The writings of Dr. 
Channing himself gave such an impulse to the religious 
thought of the ageand soencouraged and stimulated earnest 
inquirers to go on in directions indicated by him, that we 
feared lest any new publication from his manuscripts should 
come to us as something unseasonable and superannuated. 
But the volume is more than a relic from the past. It deals 
with present interests. Like the volume just published by 
Dr. Bushnell, it might be called “Sermons on Living Subjects.” 
Channing was not merely a preacher adapting himself to the 
special wants of his time. He was also a prophet, so dealing 
with the great principles of Christan truth by which coming 
ages were to be formed, that his sermons seem to meet the 
peculiar needs of the present hour. His leading ideas were 
all contained in the works which were published long ago. 
The prominent thoughts in this new volume do not come to 
us with the novelty which belonged to them when they were 
written. Many points which the writer evidently regarded 
as new or as likely to disturb his hearers or to be rejected by 
them, are now among the common-places of our religion. 
But the words of the preacher are fresh and living words. 
The clearness with which they are uttered, the faith, the zeal, 
the human tenderness, the spiritual elevation, the quicking 
sensibilities which pervade the volume from begining to end 





* The Perfect Life. In twelve discourses. By Willlam Ellery Chan- 
ning, D.D. Edited from his manuscripts by his nephew, William Henry 
Channing. Boston: Roberts Brothers.’ 1873. 
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must make a welcome and refreshing book in many homes. 
As a specimen of its quality, which we trust may induce many 
of our readers to procure the whole, we give extended extracts 
from two sermons. 


“Tt is a ground of great joy, I think, that we have a Saviour 
who was Jorn to us,— that is a Saviour who appeared in our own 
Nature. You know it is the doctrine of many Christians — a doc- 
trine supported apparently by the letter of various texts — that 
Jesus existed before his human birth. Now, I say, that it is cause 
of gratitude and joy, that he did not come to us in a pre-existent 
glory —that he did not descend from Heaven in the array of an 
archangel. “It is matter of joy that our deliverer was clothed with 
humanity. For this has brought him near us, and established a 
bond of sympatiy which is inestimably precious. 

“Jesus, by his birth, was truly a human being; and in this we 
should rejoice. He was flesh of our flesh. He had our wants and 
desires, our hunger and thirst, our sensations of pleasure and pain, 
our natural passions. He was born of woman, was folded in a 
mother’s arms, was nourished from a mother’s breast ; and he felt 
the gratitude, the tenderness of a son. He bore the relations of 
human life towards kindred, neighbors and friends. He grew up 
amidst the labors of mortal men, ate the bread of his own earn- 
ings, and was acquainted by experience with the hardships to which 
the multitude of mankind are exposed. He was thus actually one 
of our race, a Brother of the great Human Family. And we have 
reason to rejoice that such a Deliverer was sent to us. I am not 
prepared to say that the benefit of such an appointment is, that it 


gives us a Saviour who can sympathize with us more strongly, than 


one who had not been born. But it certainly does give us a 
Saviour whose sympathy we can better understand. And this is of 
vast moment. I am not prepared to say that a Superangelic Being, 
continuing such, might not have entered into all our wants and feel- 
ings as truly as one of our race. Our idcas of higher orders of 
beings are very much perverted, by the habit of comparing them 
with the higher ranks of men on earth. We are apt to conceive of 
Angels, as separated from us immeasurably, as filled with the con- 
sciousness of their superiority, as looking down upon us with feel- 
ings not unlike those with which the aristocracy of this world regard 
the lower classes of men. The true doctrine, I believe, is, that just 
jn proportion as a being rises in the scale of intelligence and virtue 
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he becomes knit by tenderer sympathy with inferior orders of being. 
In truth, he rises above the conception of different orders. He 
regards all beings, who possess thought, conscience and the power 
of knowing God, as his Brethren. He respects them as essentially 
his Equals, in consequence of their capacity of indefinite improve- 
ment. He recognizes his own nature in the lowest human creature ; 
and is most solicitous to raise the most fallen. Yes! My belief is, 
that the beings who sympathize most with human infirmity and sor- 
row, and who feel most deeply for human guilt, are the beings who 
are above us. 

“T do not say, then, that Jesus, if he was a Superangelic Being, 
needed to become 2 man, in order that he might feel with men. 
But it was necessary that he should do so, in order that men might 
trust in his sympathy,and might approach him in fraternal and 
friendly relations. A being immeasurably raised above us, wearing 
another form, a stranger to our wants, and clad in celestial splen- 
dors, had he come into the world, would have awed and dazzled, 
but would not have drawn men to free, familiar and affectionate 
intercourse. Before such unwonted grandeur, the human mind 
would have sunk, under the consciousness of inferiority. Its fac- 
ulties would have been fettered, and its free agency checked. Such 
a heavenly stranger would have been unintelligible. The language 
of human affection, coming from his lips, could not have been lit- 
erally interpreted. ‘The multitude would not have understood how, 
within such a form, dwelt a Brother’s heart, and the sensibility of 
one “born of a woman.” It was an inestimable advantage, derived 
from the human birth of Jesus, from his being subjected to all 
human wants and trials; from his sustaining our natural relations, 
that his human emotions, his sympathies, his feelings of universal 
brotherhood, found free and constant scope for manifestation, and 
that the reality of this bond was felt. 

“T should say that the greater the Redeemer, the stronger was 
the necessity of his veiling his greatness and of his appearing in 
the form of a man, and of the lowliest man. Nothing was so need- 
ful, as that the Saviour of men should be comprehended in his 
Virtues and in his Precepts. And for this end, it was important 
that he should be divested of everything that might overpower the 
senses ; and that men should be encouraged to approach him nearly, 
to watch and read his mind in hiscountenance, tone and movements, 
and to make him the object of their deliberate scrutiny. ‘To this 
end, I conceive, the miracles of Jesus were studiously performed in 
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the most unostentatious way. He seemed anxious to veil his 
majesty under the love with which they were wrought. Stupendous 
works, which would have overwhelmed the human mind, would have 
prevented all comprehension of the true character of Jesus. 
Accordingly, whilst his miracles had an inherent grandeur, and 
were performed with a simple dignity, that proved his Divine Mis- 
sion, they were so tempered with mildness and beneficence as to 
leave the spectator in the use of his faculties, and to reveal Jesus 
as the Friend and Brother as well as Lord of the human race. 
“These views should teach us how much we owe to the human 
birth of Jesus. That placed him in the midst of us. That made 
him one of ourselves. We can now understand him. We can con- 
fide in his sympathy. I feel, indeed, as if, with my present views 
of the heavenly world, I should not shrink before an archangel. 
But these views I owe to Christianity. They were unknown when 
Jesus appeared. And perhaps I deceive myself. Perhaps with an 
archangel’s form, I could not associate the idea of fraternal sym- 
pathy. But with Jesus, who was born at Bethlehem, I can form 
this association. He wore our Nature; and therefore I know that 
our Nature is honoured by him, and is precious to him. He was 
born of woman, thus becoming the Brother of us all; and I there- 
fore know that he feels a Brother’s love for all. I am, indead, pro- 


‘foundly impressed with his greatness. I know no superior great- 


ness save that of the Infinite Father. But his human birth, and his 
participation of human nature, make that greatness endearing and 
encouraging, not overwhelming and exclusive. Great as he is, he 
was still born of a woman. ‘That head was pillowed on a mother’s 
breast. Those eyes shed tears over human sorrow. He had sensi- 
bility to pain, as we all have, and shrank with natural horror from 
an agonizing death. Thus he was one of us. He wasa Man. I 
see in him a Brother and a Friend. I feel the reality of that large, 
loving, Auman sympathy, which so gloriously distinguished his whole 
Character and Life. Let us rejoice then that Christ the Saviour 
was born.” 

“Whence came this Spirit? It was cradled in the manger at 
Bethlehem. It traversed Palestine doing good, healing the sick, 
comforting the morner, forgiving the wrong-doer, reconciling the 
sinful, heralding a reign of Peace and Love. And thence, through 
ages dark and desolate, it has descended to us. Shall we not re- 
joice, then, in the human and humble birth of our Brother, Friend 
and Saviour? How through many centuries has he transformed 
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millions into his own Image, by the charm of his Character and the 
inspiring power of his Life! How mighty is the sway of His Spirit 
now! Continually we meet persons who have been drawn to Jesus 
by his Divine Goodness, and moulded into a kindred virtue. When 
I behold these exalted forms of human nature ; when I recognize 
how, under the influence of his heavenly disinterestedness, the 
human soul subdues its self-love, cherishes tender, generous, refined 
and expansive affections towards all fellow-beings, and rises in filial 
adoration to fellowship with the Infinite Father ;—I feel with 
peculiar gratitude how much we owe to the lowly birth of our Sav- 
iour. For in this nobility of soul, which he already confers, we 
have an earnest of that Perfection, which he has promised to all 
his followers. And this Perfect Life is true Salvation.” 

“Compassionate Saviour! We welcome thee to our world. We 
welcome thee to our hearts. We bless thee for the Divine Good- 
ness thou hast brought from Heaven ; for the Souls thou hast 
warmed with love to man, and lifted up in love to God ; for the 
efforts of Divine Philanthropy which thou hast inspired ; and for 
that hope of a pure Celestial Life, through which thy disciples tri- 
umph over death. Benevolent Saviour. Inspirer of Goodness! 
We offer thee this tribute of affectionate and reverential gratitude 
on earth; and we hope to know, to love, to resemble and to 
approach thee, more nearly and more worthily in Heaven.” 

“We hear much controversy and contention respecting Jesus 
Christ. But I ask you: What was his great distinction? Was it 
not his spotless virtue? Place Jesus in what rark yeu will, is it 
not, after all, the Zxcellence of his Character,— his disinterestedness 
— his devotion to great and good ends —his celestial mildness — 
his stainless purity,— which you count the best of all his endow- 
ments? Arm him with power over the universe, but quench his 
Charity, and do you not eclipse his glory? Ascribe to him infinite 
wisdom, but pervert the Rectitude of his will, and do you not even 
turn such omniscience into a curse alike to himself and to others? 
What, I ask, does Jesus own, so precious, so glorious, as that 
Virtue which he teaches his disciples? What is it that endears 
Jesus Christ to his Father? You may learn it from the following 
passage: ‘Jesus said to his disciples: If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love, even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and abide in his love.’ I beg you to weigh these 
words. Jesus owed the peculiar love, with which he was regarded 
by God,— he owed his office as the Messiah, and all the power with 
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which he was invested,— to his obedience to his moral and religious 
integrity, to his unfailing reverence for goodness. Why was it that 
he enjoyed such peculiar communion with God? He says: ‘The 
Father hath not left me alone, because I do always those things 
which please Him.’ 7Zzzs was the bond of union between him and 
his Father. To this perfect Rectitude of his Will, his Reason and 
his Life, he owed not only his mission on earth, but his crown in 
Heaven. Paul assures us, that in recompense of his obedience 
unto death, he is now enthroned above all power and dignity, both 
in this world and in the world to come. Thus in heaven, as on 
earth, Jesus has nothing so precious to bestow as Goodness. We 


‘talk indeed in popular language of Christ as ‘sitting on a throne.’ 


But how worthless would be a throne, though made of heaven’s 
richest treasures, compared with the God-like Charity that reigns 
within him and constitutes his Soul? His real throne is the empire 
that tried and triumphant Virtue gives him in that pure realm. 
Men talk of the ‘brightness’ which surrounds him, and of the 
‘splendor of his form’; but this is only the beaming forth of his 
Spirit. Mere outward radiance is dim when compared with his 
Intellectual and Moral Perfection. ‘The disputes of Christians 
about the Rank of Christ have turned their minds away from the 
simple truth taught throughout in the New Testament,— that his 
unfaltering Rectitude,—his undeviating obedience,—his divine 
philanthropy,— his perfect accordance with the Will of his Father, 
— was, and is, and ever will be, his supreme glory and his richest 
joy ; and consequently that he can give nothing more blessed. In 
bringing us, by his religion, to do the Will of his Father, he brings 
us into his own state of happiness and heaven,— brings us to do 
that, in doing which his own blessedness consists,— brings us into 
his own kingdom, and shares with us his own throne. For his king- 
dom is but another name for Righteousness, and his Throne is the 
sway that Virtue always wields.” 

“What is it to believe in Christ? I answer: It is to believe that 
he and his religion came from God, and to follow out in practice 
this conviction. It is torecognize a divine excellence and authority 
in his Precepts, and resolutely to adopt them as our Rule of Life. 
It is to see a divine purity in his Character, and resolutely to make 
it our model. It is to be assured that under his guidance we shall 
attain to Perfection, and to forsake all other guides for this inesti- 
mable good. It is to believe in the promises which he has made 
to all forms of holiness ; and under this conviction to cultivate all. 
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It is to believe that the pure in heart shall see God; and under 
this conviction to cleanse the thoughts, imagination and desires. It 
is to believe that the merciful shall find mercy, and the forgiving be 
forgiven ; and through this confidence to cherish a peaceable and 
affectionate virtue. It is to believe the promise, that if we ask we 
shall receive ; and under this persuasion to seek earnestly God’s 
Holy Spirit. In a word, Faith is to believe, that if we hear and do 
the words which Jesus spake, we shall be like the man, who built 
his house upon the rock; and in this confidence to obey. I know 
nothing plainer than the true use of Faith. It is enjoined wholly 
for its practical influences, simply to aid and strengthen us to resist 
sin, and to encourage us to frame ourselves after that Perfection of 
Character which shines forth in the preceptsand example of Jesus.” 

“In this consists the excellence of a Love of Jesus, that it is a 
love of the purest, loveliest, sublimest manifestation of Moral 
Excellence, and is our surest guide to the attainment of it. To 
love Jesus Christ, is to love him, in whom Human Virtue was revealed 
in its Perfection, and who came that he might communicate to us 
what was most perfect in his own mind. It is to love disinterested- 
ness, self-sacrifice and an unbounded charity. It is to love a will 
wholly purified from selfishness, and entirely consecrated to the will 
and loving purposes of God. It is to love calmness, constancy, 
fortitude and magnanimity. It is to love a spirit raised above the 
world, its frowns, its flatteries, its opinions, its predjudices, its most 
dreaded pains. It is to love him who gave himself for us, that he 
might rescue us from all sin, and present us spotless to God. Who 
does not see then that the Love of Christ is one and the same, 
with a consecration to what is good and great— with the desire of 
Perfection — with entire devotedness to doing God’s Will.” 

“T prize the Cross and Blood of Christ as highly as any Chris- 
tian can. In view of that Cross I desire ever to live; and of that 
Blood, in the sfiritual sense, I desire ever to drink. I hope, as 
truly as any Christian ever did or could, to be saved by the Cross 
of Christ. But what do I mean by such language? Do I expect 
that the wood to which Christ was nailed is to saveme? DoI 
expect that the material blood which trickled from his wounds is to 
save me? Or do I expect this boon from his bodily agonies? No! 
By the cross and blood of Christ, I mean nothing outward, nothing 
material. I mean the Spirit, the Character, the Love of Jesus, 
which his death made mamifest, and which are pre-eminently fitted 
to bind me to him, and to make me a partaker of his virtues. I 
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mean his Religion, which was sealed by his blood, and the Spirit of 
which shone forth most gloriously from his cross. I mean the great 
Principles for which he died, and which have for their sole end to 
purify human nature. 

“ According to these views, the blood and cross of Christ are the 
means of Christian Virtue? How then can they be exalted above 
that Virtue? I am astonished and appalled by the gross manner | 
in which ‘Christ’s Blood’ is often spoken of, as if his outward 
wounds and bodily sufferings could contribute to our salvation ; as 
if aught else than his Spirit, his Truth, could redeem us. On other 
occasions we use the very words, which we thus apply to Christ, 
and use them rationally. How is it that in religion we so readily 
part with our common sense? For example, we often say that our 
liberty was purchased, and our country was saved, ‘by the blood 
of Patriots.’ And what do we mean?—that the material blood 
which gushed from their bodies, that their wounds, that their agonies 
saved their country? No! we mean that we owe our freedom to 
men who loved their country more than life, and gladly shed their 
blood in its-defence. By their blood we mean their patriotism,— 
their devotion to freedom,— approved in death. We mean their 
generous heroism, of which death was the crown. We mean the 
Principles for which they died, the Spirit which shone forth in their 
self-sacrifice, and which this sacrifice of their lives spread abroad 
and strengthened in the community. So by Christ’s Blood I 
understand his Spirit, his entire devotion to the cause of Human 
Virtue and to the Will of God. By his Cross I mean his Celestial 
Love,—I mean the great Principles of piety and righteousness,— 
in asserting which he died. To be redeemed by his blood is to be 
redeemed by his Goodness. In other words, it is to be purified 
from all sin, and restored to all virtue, by the principles, the religion, 
the character, the all-conquering love of Jesus Christ. According 
to these views, Moral Purity, Christian Virtue, Spiritual Perfection, 
is the Supreme Good to be bestowed by the blood and cross of 
Christ. O! that a voice of power could send this simple yet most 
sublime Truth to the utmost bounds of Christendom! It is a truth 
mournfully and disastrously obscured. According to common 
views, the Death of Christ, instead of being the great guickener of 
heroic virtue, is made a substitute for it ; and many hope to be happy 
through Christ’s dying agony, much more than through the partici- 
pation of his Self-sacrificing Life. I doubt, whether any error has 
done so much to rob Christianity of its purifying and ennobling 
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power, as these false views of Atonement. The Cross of Jesus— 
when supposed to bless us by some mysterious agency of reconcil- 
ing God to us, and not by transforming our characters into the 
spirit and image of our Saviour — becomes our peril, and may prove 
our ruin. Of one reality I am sre, and I speak it with entire 
confidence. I cannot receive from the Cross of Christ any good 
so great, as that sublime Spirit of Se/fsacrifice, of Love to God, 
and of unbounded Charity, which the Cross so gloriously manifested. 
And they who seek not this, but seek, as they imagine, some mysti- 
cal and mysterious good, from Christ’s death, are mournfully blind- 
ed to the chief End of Christianity.” 


THE SUPREME GOOD. 


THE supreme good for which so much inquiry has been 
made consists in the practice, enjoyment and promises of 
religion. It is exactly adjusted to the nature and condition 
of man, and calculated to make him supremely happy. The 
pursuit united with the practice of religion supplies a constant 
and delightful employment for all the powers of man. It is 
adapted to the understanding. Hence itis that such men as 
Newton, Locke and Faraday have found enough in the oracles 
of divine truth to interest and occuppy their profound and 
penetrating intellects. Great delight may be experienced in 
contemplating the divine perfections. How gratifying to the 
mind to study the works of creation, and from nature to rise 
to nature’s God, as does Dr. Paley in his work of Natural 
Theology. How interesting to consider the universal and 
daily providence of God, and in all his dispensations to jus- 
tify his ways to man. Well might the apostle exclaim, O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God unfolded in the revelation of his will. Here is displayed 
for our constant study and delight the moral economy of God 
towards man, the sublime glories of redemption, and the 
perfect precepts and precious promises of religion. In these 
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immense funds of knowledge which religion opens, as the 
mind contemplates and expands, new views will forever con- 
tinue to be developed, to animate exertion and gratify the 
most worthy feelings of our nature. 

Not only the understanding but the affections of man are 
most happily addressed by religion. The perfection of relig- 
ion is: To love God with all the heart, mind and strength, and 
our neighbors as ourselves. Now to enjoy to the highest degree 
the delights of charity, our supreme love must be placed on 
God. There is none good but oneand that is God. He only 
is the perfect, immutable Being. He only has a right to our 
supreme love and homage. He only can fill, and eternally 
gratify, the affectionate desire of an immortal mind. 

Supreme love to God will dictate alsoa proper regard to all 
his creatures. Especially will it create a near and fraternal 
attachment to all those who bear a portion of the divine image. 
This love to God and man will impart a most blessed tone to 
the human heart, and will so sweeten all the duties of life, 
that religion, to every person that lives according to it, be- 
comes the chief good. 

Religion also is most happily adjusted to the moral sense or 
couscience of man. Religion, rectitude in heart and life, is the 
appropriate object of gratification to this sense. Conscious- 
ness of rectitude is a never-failing fountain of happiness. 
To the moral sense or conscience, vice is painful and repulsive. 
Vice wounds, troubles, tortures and at last benumbs it. But 
a conformity to the requirements of religion, in a uniform dis- 
charge of all the duties of temperance, righteousness and 
piety, becomes, through the sweet approvings of conscience, 
such a rich luxury to the soul as to make it the chief good. 
Being thus conscious of rectitude, the mind naturally draws 
near to God, and prompts it to place an unshaken trust in his 
providence and special friendship. 

Again, religion is a peculiar good, the chief good because it 
may be enjoyed without an unhappy interference with other 
rational pleasures. Religion permits the pursuit and the 
enjoyment of the more inferior and transitory goods of Provi- 
dence. She does not require us to eradicate all the desires 
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of time and sense, but to regulate them by the wholesome 
laws of reason. Religion prohibits no indulgence but what 
would be injurious to us. And while she permits she height- 
ens the innocent pleasures of life by mingling with them a 
pleasing sense of gratitude to God, whom she teaches us to 
regard as the author of every kind of satisfaction. i this 
way the religious man may get more enjoyment out of this 
world than the mere worldling can. 

Again, religion is the chief good because it will hold out 
through all the adverse scenes of life. Wehave seen in what 
has already been said that all the inferior sources of good 
may be by the cup of affliction turned into bitterness. Not 
so with religion. When the clouds of adversity darken over 
our path, then it is that religion will often shed her most 
cheering light. Religion indeed does not begin to show its 
full worth until the darkness of trouble is upon us, as the 
brightest star does not begin to shine until night sets in. 
When friends forsake us this same religion will be present to 
console the saddened heart. When prosperity takes wings, 
and flies away, religion can more than supply the loss by 
giving in its place an unchangeable treasure. When health 
departs and the body languishes, the teachings of Christ can 
light up the countenance with a heavenly lustre. When the 
weight of years increases, we can see the venerable father, 
who has lived according to its teachings, worshiping God 
upon the top of his staff with heaven in his soul. When the 
last solemn scene approaches and death is near, religious faith 
can take away its sting, and inspire the soul with that triumph- 
ant farewell. Blessed be God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the last place, the highest excellence of religion is that 
it is the good part which cannot be taken from us, which will 
last forever. All other good will be annihilated at the close 
of this short, uncertain life, but religion, while it supports the 
sorrowful and the dying, will go with us into the eternal world, 
and there constitute our joy, our crown of rejoicing, not for 
a brief, uncertain existence, but for an endless duration. 

D. 
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CROSSING THE LINE. 
A STUDY OF FAITH. 


& BY W. M. BICKNELL. 


Tue order of our going in life is, every day, every moment, 
to go close up to the line that lies between the open present 
and the masked future. Or rather expressed perhaps in better 
form, one foot is always set down right here, the other always 
sallying forth and just crossing the border. On this side we 
know: with reference to the other we have faith. So whilea 
man is in the midst of knowledge relating to what is, he is at 
the same time always in the midst of faith, as to that which 
is to be — which is about to come out from the uncertainties 
and aspirations, expectations and efforts, leave the nebulous 
state and be rounded into accomplished facts. 

Faith is another term for man’s vitality ; it measures the 
man. It is the determining element in him, has been and 
will be. Faith then is of all proportions seen in one and in 
another. In its onward movement it is small, throwing but 
little light back to encourage the traveler, but little forward, 
prefiguring only the commonest things of the coming future. 
Or faith is large, shining with the auroral splendor that pre- 
cedes the glorious coming of the sun in the east, making 
beautiful the heavens, beneath which we already stand, and 
beyond in the horizon, whither the steps tend, outlining the 
New Jerusalem of fulfillment and fruition. A colony in the 
East organizes itself for the distant West. The new home in 
prospect is at the start a picture painted by the lively hand 
of anticipation. But each colonist has his own colored fancy- 
piece. With one, ailing all his days, the expectation is a 
better climate, health and comfortable days. With another, 
unable to set up for himself, the idea is daily wages and a 
sure living. The naturalist looks forward to another field of 
study. The adventurer is about to find scope for the exercise 
of his cherished schemes. The less ambitious have, before the 
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mind, large possessions of field and flock. The economist will 
introduce his pet project and regulate industry after a happier 
and paying plan. The philanthropist and educator intends 
to have a school unlike any former contrivance of the kind. 
In his mind’s eye the Christian minister has a thriving Chris- 
tian community. That is the chief thing to him, as all the 
others have each their most important designs spread out 
before them. These numerous individuals leave pillar and 
post and set out, crossing the border, all led by faith, but 
each by his particular faith, large or small. Every one is 
remembered of heaven, and is cheered on with draft in hand 
for more or less, drawn on the Great Treasury. 

No good thing finishes itself or is finished with the first 
few strokes. It wants the touching, handling, reconstructing 
of experiences and relations that are yet to be. Let belief 
run forward to such sure consummations, or our thoughts 
would dwell very moodily and mournfully upon the mystery 
of first things and their imperfections, not knowing them as 
only first things, foregleams and initiatives. Apprenticeship 
with the blacksmith does not centre in itself—in three 
months’ school a year, and in the odds and ends of forge- 
work. Apprenticeship and nursery send out rays of hope 
and desire beyond to other centres. There are not men 
enough in the world for the searcher to find one who sows 
and does not shape in imagination the harvest-field and 
sickle ; who chisels the marble, standing amid chips and dust 
and does not look forward to finished joy and perfected beauty. 
The other side is stay and countenance to this ; this side stay 
and countenance to the other. The Western Hemisphere 
has existence only in co-existence with the Eastern; the boy 
hungry from play has existence only in co-existence with his 
mother’s kitchen store; the true man now, existence only 
in co-existence with himself further and further along. Pres- 
ent knowledge, compared with the unfoldings of the future 
and the possibilities of the Infinite, is very partial, insufficient, 
unsatisfying. Faith pieces out knowledge and reaches into 
coming years and into the eternal wisdom and goodness, as 
where our feet cannot go, the post is ours to carry our letters 
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to, and bring them from, the ends of the earth. Faith looks 
up and not down, forward and not back, lends a hand and 
cobbles away, with lively notes or solemn, upon the sandals 
making for the golden pavements. The territory of the 
unknown from its immense outreach comes up to our very 
door and feet. There is for the advancing foot no other 
ground to press. Hence the truth of scripture, we walk by 
faith. Faith, at full tide, is this, that the present God and 
Father is now and every moment joining hand with ours and 
leading his children, toiling on by roads they know not of, to 
their possessions and joys beyond the plains and over the 
hills. 

Strong faith has vital and irrepressible currents coursing 
through it; so, not being dead, it puts forth shoots, and 
branches out into works. It is so alive itself that it makes 
its objects to be all alive ; as by the same law, when dead its 
connections next to and around it partake of the same inert 
and breathless state. It was an infinite impossibility for Paul 
to have said, I believe by planting Christian churches the 
race might be Christianized, and to have stopped there. His 
faith was no such idle sentiment, as flimsy and evanescent as 
a wreath of vapor that the sun soon dissipates, or as a flame 
flashing up in the dry prairie grass that at once subsides and 
leaves all black and dark behind. Faith is not done with it- 
self when it says, I believe. Away with the complacent 
couch and the contemplative easy chair when the proper hour 
of rest is passed. Faith must be in the highway of most 
human and profitable intercourse, and in the teeming field of 
labor about the Father’s business. Without this power to 
move the feet, to raise the hands, thrill the heart and open 
the lips, to preach, pray, exhort, buffet obstacles, watch and 
write in behalf of the Ephesians, Romans, Corinthians, Paul, 
as a missionary, had been quite as unknown in his times and 
ours, as any John Smith living at the next door. If Morse 
had said to himself and to any others who had an ear to lend, 
“That is a very fine idea of mine, the sending of messages 
any number of miles by electricity,” — had said it ten times 
a day and every day in the year, and had not glorified that 
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faith by a most studied and skillful application, it would have 
been utterly vain that he pleased Azmse/f with the fancy or 
borrowed a hearing from others. As far as he was concerned, 
the old method of conveyance would have prolonged itself 
to the present. The telegraphic wire and cable would still 
have slumbered in the iron lump — at least would have come 
out of the artisan’s hands nothing beyond slow horse-shoes 
or the axles of the lumbering coach. When faith is manager 
in the world’s theatre, and there is brought upon the world’s 
stage before the admiring public,the drama of Greek life, 
beauty and literature, or the military piece of Rome, or the 
uprising of European thought and learning, the Wesleyan 
movement or the Quaker, the development of independence 
and the American plot, the protest of the Protestant or other 
moving scene in Christian history, then look out for a good 
play in two parts, the ideal and the real, plans and perform- 
ance, faith and facts. 

Events and experiences, though so fluid and single to the 
casual observer, have in them this twofold original type and 
succession, and may be divided accordingly into faith and its 
fruits. For example, the great apostle is first in Arabia, receiv- 
ing, for a season, from solitude and heaven strength and tem- 
per for his faith ; is then at Mars Hill and elsewhere trying 
the same upon the materials of minds and men. We see 
Mohammed first in seclusion, rising from idolatrous elements 
into the clearer blue and unifying his religion, then putting 
his ideal to the work of conquest for God and the Prophet. 
There were in Christ’s life on earth the period of thirty years 
and that of three. In the first was the growth in wisdom, 
authority and power to the point where he might see and feel 
to dare and do. Inthe second, with ample trust distilled from 
above for crossing the line, he made full and gracious onset 
upon the world’s error and sin. From beneath the roof of 
household and school go forth the young, having learned, in 
quiet and amid forming processes, to set the heart upon much 
good, to put the hand to much. Last summer’s robin was in 
its narrow house maturing confidence. At length confidence 
broke shell and flew abroad. A living faith will not stay shut 
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up in Pharaoh’s palace, in Nazareth, in Arabia, in Mecca, in 
the nursery of parents and teacher, or in any other shell, any 
more than the three famous ships would remain moored at 
the wharf of Palos in Spain when there was a new world to 
spread sails for and fly to. 

While faith precedes works it accompanies them, must 
accompany, recruited and recruiting all along the way from 
the encouragement of the still small voices. The two mingle, 
as mingle the waters of the Mississippi and Missouri, going 
together to the ocean. The telegraphic force that starts with 
yes at this office says yes and means yes, and holds by it all 
along the line to the distant and destined station. The name 
of the president or of the humblest citizen, put on to this 
end of the wire, the electric carrier takes in its arms and 
never drops till its stoping-place in town or city near or far 
is reached. So with faith. It leads and comforts while it 
leads. When up to its happiest religious poise it flies to 
Christ, to the great good and the most high faith, goes with 
and goes further than the rest of the man, feeling the way 
till the slower, real, and perfect touch comes up, It answers 
in the human to what the omnipresence is in the divine 
nature. So it apprehends, as well as the finite can, the infi- 
nite, embracing and embraced. But for practical help and 
cheer, when a man loiters or falls by the road-side, and faith 
is as good as dismissed, this heavenly companion will not be 
dismissed by him, but patiently stands by and waits the beck- 
oning hand and his good pleasure to move on. 

If a traveller sets out, not with the Axow/edge that he shall 
ride into St. Louis, which he cannot have, but with the reason- 
able expectation that he shall, he keeps his ticket in his 
pocket and his faith in his heart every mile of the way 
With such company and forerunner at his service he does not 
turn off on a side track at Buffalo, and there stand, letting 
the current of life and of travel go rushing by him. He 
does not remain there like a post heedless of the days that, 
with cheerful face, pass continually on before his eyes, telling 
plainly as they can, that cordial arms wait to receive him in 
the great Western city. Not knowing what shall be, yet 
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with faith, we start; and, with this same power in harness 
for the first move, or the first idea of one, we move trustingly 
on to mill, to church, to St. Louis, to the half-way point and 
all the points beyond, to hard-earned payments; and to the 
pleasant paid-up possession of house and glebe, to the attain- 
ment of handsome arts, thriving trades and useful gains, to bet- 
ter ordered homes, more beautiful interiors and exteriors, 
nobler life and higher efforts. A faith that says yea, yea, 
— says it all along from first to last, that we can have more, 
can do better, rise higher —by such a faith there is a cer- 
tainty, in due time, of having more, doing better, rising higher, 
of going forward to more and more awakenment of the few 
and then the many to the first, largest and most hungry 
needs of schools and churches —to changes and improve- 
ments upon so many inviting square yards in the field of 
education, politics and religion. Thus comes about what, in 
the order of nature, human and progressive, must,— crossing 
the line. Faith is believing out of one thing into another 
and better, and is more than half of the deliverance and 
achievement. Hence the cry of belief for help against unbe- 
lief. So does the procession of interests, earthly and spirit- 
ual, move forward out of the shadow into the joy of light. 
The force here contemplated is a heavenly dynamic and 
heavenly guaranty on earth of awakenings, strivings, ascen- 
sions. Faith most loving, friendly, helpful, companies with us 
through the journey and vicissitudes of life, luring on to God 
and happier scenes. 

Faith is more things than one. It is something hot, and 
waxes to burning heat, when the materials are present, and 
burns up what ought to be burned up, Its happiest office is 
constuctive, when the fire that destroys the dross melts and 
moulds the good gold into all fair forms. Again, it is mys- 
terious strength from a mysterious source, and is as another 
arm beneath the human. All good, that we can conceive of 
and look forward to, is —in some form or other. It is given 
of heaven to have this companion, whose steps are here being 
traced to console to-day with the consolation that other days 
will bring that good which now just bides its starting, only 
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waits its time. The universe is very large and is full of God 
and of response to our aspirations. If then we walk by faith, 
strong to keep putting one foot before the other, whatever 
betides, there are before us long walks, replete with most 
gratifying disclosures of grace and truth and love. What 
might not extensive reaches of trust and belief bring to 
pass for ourselves and others? Faith must be well-pleasing 
before heaven, and so, as just said, it is many things to man, 
it so allies itself and him to the infinite Giver and Respond- 
ent. 

This principle with which we walk clears the way, and, 
with one hand and the other, puts mountainous obstacles 
aside. Embodying parent-force, it has not the eye to see an 
insurmountable lion in the way. Faith is heavenly substance, 
too unlike mortal flesh to be torn in pieces, encountering 
such opposition. Though gates and doors all be closed to 
the approach of material bodies Christ appears in the midst 
of his desciples. Stone and iron bars are pervious to truth, 
to the living spirit, to faith. Are things hostile in the path? 
The irrepressible, the subject of these remarks, can say, I 
wait before them, trusting in the Omnipotent ; or taking his 
hand I go through them safe to nobler realities. Columbus 
and the faithful fix the inner eye upon other continents to 
balance these known ones. He and they experience rebuff 
and discouragement, each in their own quarter, from Genoa, 
from the court of Portugal, from counter temptations, incre- 
dulity and self-satisfaction, and from other easy courtiers and 
hindrances. The object of his desire and devotion, uneclipsed 
from the first, he reached, for all the beating back he met. 
Other believers reach theirs. Crosses indeed are appointed 
to try the loyal; but crosses, says the old proverb, are the 
ladders that lead to heaven. Says john Hunter, “Is there 
one whom difficulties dishearten — who bends to the storm? 
He will do little. Is there one who wz// “conquer,” — that 
is, one who nurses and feels the pulsation of victory in his 
heart? “That kind of man never fails.” Behold this fore- 
taking by faith before the fact — the fruition, the actual enter- 
ing in, This is the needful support always near, which is to 
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be grasped with one hand, while with the other the reach 
ahead is made. 

The mind, in full and normal exercise, divides itself upon 
realities already in possession and upon the future possession 
of such as a truthful and Christian imagination is sure to pic- 
ture to itself. With the mind settled in part upon what we 
are and have, in great part with wish and want immeasurable 
looking before and pushing on along the road, what is there 
for a man to say in the press of disappointment and trials, but 
that it is not in him to give up, by all the nature God has 
given him he cannot; that days and years have not all run 
out ; that search has not been made in all places; that there 
are more things to do, and the foot which took the last step 
is just as able to take the next ; that, in brief, industry perse- 
verance and hope, burrowing under ground, must, at some 
time, come out into the broad and happy light? The objects 
of aspiration and faith must be as real, when we get at them, 
as the stars that came out last night from behind the cloud, 
— as real as the ground we step upon from our beds and our 
dreams. Under the providence of God opportunities are 
made for men, and must, by the everlasting purposes of crea- 
tion, have the men ; and the men, by the same infinite neces- 
sities, must have the opportunities. Therefore the two, in 
due time, coquetries dismissed, will meet, as in all other 
matches which are made in heaven. Have we not all rich, 
reliable, responsive relations with the fatherly and motherly 
presence of God and nature? God is God and faith is his 
prophet — to man by himself and in the thick of humanity. 
Faith is a seer as true as the light that is seen, therefore 
through good and ill ever follow faith. 

Man is his own to have, beyond measure, his right wishes, 
wants, desires, prayers; then, with what strength he has 
going forth, he is another’s to give him according as he seeks. 
But the soft blue heaven, so agreeable to the eye, will not pic- 
ture itself —the home of blessings —to the sight that looks 
into a muddy pool. Faith like free healthy airs must be 
above ground, not defiled with the dust ; then, looking up, 
there is no end to the in-flow of the divine and good. The 
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better pieces of gold must the Great Giver delight to give to 
him whose mind is well up to the clean coins of less value. 
It has not entered into the human heart to conceive the 
divine things prepared for love and faith. So, as teacheth 
reason, experience and scripture, finer than the faith put forth 
is the heaven of blessings bending down tous. Mustard- 
seeds of faith, as saith Christ, grow up to great things. It is 
good out of even momentary piety to say God be praised, 
though all the rest of the day be the measure only of affairs, 
—to raise even the hand to heaven, as we move, while the 
eyes look earthward. The tiny seed is never forgotten of 
God. When the little child in his bed half wakes and in 
half-heard sounds murmurs “ mother,” the mother bending 
over him, it is a thing of sweet significance to the little heart 
and in the parent — presage of infantile trust and of other 
arms that meet and enfold that nestling tenderness. 

Does not this hemispherical brain move under the larger 
hemispherical sky? So the heart is beneath the wide, high, 
infinite domain of heaven’s love. And the yearning and 
divine above is more roomy than just to shut down over the 
human and its indefinite yearnings. What is above man and 
around have greater, nobler values than the first touch of 
heart and hand onthe first day. Wind and ocean are stronger, 
larger and of diviner intent than to bear up and along the larg- 
est ship committed tothe deep. The wooden craft is sped along 
from land to land. That is not all, zwzth zt is borne merchandise, 
rich stuffs and fragrant lading. And yet again, ampler the 
ship than the bulk of barrel and bale. From people in pos- 
session to those not are carried precious learning, ennobling 
science, beautiful art, Christianity, civilization. We think of 
nature as ours, truth as ours, the Holy Spirit and realities as 
ours, waiting to come into our haven, but in these parts these 
are known mostly by name only. So what comes to pass but 
that, more excellent and deeper jaden than ear hath heard, 
or eye seen, come back to us our faith and expectations that 
sailed away to God and unknown latitudes? When a piano 
is made in a littered and dusty shop, amid discordant noise, 
and by most unmusical tools, it does not appear, in the com- 
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mon material of the instrument, what an invitation it is to 
sweet and enrapturing notes. 

When the heart is truly aspiring, advancing feet are not 
far behind. Sincere wishes and wants have great realizing 
power in them. A holy man was accustomed to say, “ What- 
ever you wish,”— that is with faith in the wish,—‘‘that you 
are. Such is the force of our will joined, with true intention, 
to the divine. No one ardently wishes to be submissive 
(with the faith that he can be), patient, modest, or liberal, who 
does not become what he wishes.” A story is told of a work- 
ing carpenter who looked upand not down. He was observed 
one day planing a magistrate’s bench, which he was repair- 
ing with more than usual carefulness, and when asked the 
reason he replied, “ Because I wish to make it easy against 
the time when I come to sit upon it myself.” The prophetic 
instinct led him forward and turned out true. 

Streaks of light and hope are, by nature, ingrained in some, 
despondency and distrust in others. Still Christianity comes 
not to inquire of any if they caz have faith or cannot, but to 
say from heaven to all, have it. Reason, providence, religion, 
Christ ever bid, with authority and tenderness bid us have 
faith that God who fed and housed us yesterday will never 
fail of food and house to give his children in this world and 
in the next. 

While faith receives stay and support from God and from 
beyond itself, it has an intramundane and human origin and 
outset. So while man and faith are strong from without, 
they are strong from within themselves,— hence self-faith. 
Beneath self-help which appropriates all things to its activities 
is self-faith, the prime mover on this side. This self-faith, be- 
sides its calm, confiding out-look, has the habit of intense intro- 
spection and goes at once busily to work upon what lies close at 
hand It brings out all the grand possibilities in a man aed is 
the explanation of success acquired by great workers and think- 
ers. So,in Mr. Smiles’ book of Self-Help, lower down than 
Watt’s self-help was his self-faith, and lower down than 
Arkwright’s self-help was his self-faith, The same was it 
with Audubon, Rawlinson, Ledyard, Gallileo, Davy, Miller, 
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Burritt and the rest. Outside of Fairy Tales and Wonder- 
books, wishing for great things to come from somewhere must 
be yoked with one’s own powers set to work right herve. The 
lesson of real life bids the higher idea of remarkable good 
fortune unearned, to come down to faith in ourselves as cause, 
and no small one, next in order to the First Cause that does 
only its first work. Belief in God has for its complement 
belief in oneself. 

Without the faith, conscious or unconscious, that heaven 
has made provisions for all needs, and the self-faith that goes 
forth to meet them, all human efforts would stop. The team 
would not be driven afield. The scythe, the hoe would drop 
—the loom would not weave, the spindle would not spin, 
the pen would not write, the school-room would not buzz with 
study and recitation, the newspaper would not be printed, 
hats, plows, shoes, books, silks would not be manufactured, 
the miner would not mine, the ship would not sail, the astron- 
omer would not gather his calculations for the next almanac, 
the botanist would not seek new flowers, science other fields 
and tests. All £zow only up to this point, beyond they ad- 
vance believing — that profit will be reached, the taste grati- 
fied, the love pleased, the mind instructed, the life sustained 
and benefited. Without the reconnoitering of faith and the 
good reports brought back, there would be with the army of 
humanity no moving forward. But there is moving. Faith 
assures us that life is not without its future. That at which 
we build is not asa truncated pyramid. Because of faith 
every-day life is not like the picture taken by the photo- 
grapher, where the man and the horse keep their tracks, the 
hand-cart moves not an inch, the clerk is motionless in the 
door, the children on the side-walk and the company of sol- 
diers in the street all stand as if struck with stupidity, death 
or paralysis,—or like the picture where Webster, risen to 
make a speech, does not make it — Lincoln, sitting with pen 
in hand to write the paper of Emancipation, does not go on 
to write. The day’s work and the pay for it are in prospect. 
The soldier’s holiday is in prospect, the freedom of the mar- 
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tyred president’s proclamation was in prospect. So much 
good, O, so much is ahead! In order to attain the more, the 
better faith moves about in the mind, here turning on the 
power of imagination, there drawing plans and purposes, open- 
ing this valve of energy, putting that part of the mental en- 
ginery to its strokes of action. We think not from day to day 
how vital this force is, and what a stimulus to one reaching 
forth to the things that are before, as we do not stop to think 
every hour, every moment we live, that it is the circulation of 
the blood which makes us live, or that volition sends nervous 
power to the hand or foot when either is moved. 

Does science think she moves on in her conquests with no 
faith moving before? Does materialist, experimentalist, pos- 
itivist make exploration with no belief in the untried truth 
and in its further explorations? Seekers ever seeking, with 
no faith and expectation of finding anything and no faith in 
anything to find! Is there in all the walks of science any 
such atheistic and faithless investigation as that? Does the 
astronomer happen to buy a telescope, happen to point it to 
the heavens and for gain happen to bag new stars ? 

Science is not cut off from relations and disassociated from 
the harbinger, faith— is not orbicular and self-sufficient any 
more than the man with the hand-cart leaves his present 
track, having no confidence in the next steps and his next 
hour’s self-hood,— putting no reliance upon the ground to be 
trundled over and upon the pay to come at the end of the 
job. Science is the new crescent putting its arms a little 
way round the old orb of faith and the infinite. The two are 
concentric, and belong to each other as the part of the moon 
that is radiant and that which lies dimly outlined in shadow 
make one whole. 

This is a broad subject. In its breadth it takes in the self- 
righteous, as being destitute of the leading clue we have herein 
hand. So they stay with their little and look this way rather 
than onward to larger truth and goodness. It is in reference 
to faith that, lacking it, we are laggards along the road, 
which feet noble and divine have trod, or that possessing it 
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we press on, and up the delectable heights. Poor is present 
attainment. With the fore-gleams, presentiments and antici- 
pations of faith for its hold and joy the soul is rich. 


“Give me my robe; put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me.” 


We know the heart would like to drink in like water per- 
petual joy, divine peace and all-satisfying good. These crav- 
ings are planted in the breast by Him who plants for the 
eternal years. Have faith then that the heart will, in the fu- 
ture, drink in like water its great desires. The lifeand teach- 
ings of Christ set with strong, steady, irresistible current 
towards such realizations. 

Higher principles, like a good preacher, should draw to 
themselves and to the noble and happy realities with great 
constancy and power. But the question will present itself 
how much does one believe in the greatest and best — how 
much of the time? It would be lowering the tone of one’s 
manhood and bating the larger fraction of the man to own 
this as truth, and say, “I believe now I am asked. I believe 
in God now I think of it—now I have happened to be at 
church a Sunday or two, and to hear the divine existence 
proclaimed. I believe somewhat in a Supreme Being now 
that my house has had reverses and seen losses, and I can- 
not quite rely upon myself against the hour of adversity.” 
Of how many can it be said, Except the Lord had stricken 
me I had not believed and risen from the sensuous and tem- 
poral to the spiritual and enduring? There is a faith which, 
though not always saying “I believe,” is still strongly existent, 
operative, giving strength and complexion to character,—a 
sort of sub-faith with deep foundations. It is a pervasive 
warmth —an every-day support, comfort and cheer. It is 
not flashy and given to paroxysms. The stable equilibrium 
of faith is somewhat rare. The country believes in God in 
the few years of trouble and war,— believes in the right and 
that the Sovereign of all will defend the right. It is then 
noble to die for justice and liberty. But how is it in the long 
years of quiet and unbounded prosperity? Is there not divine 
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help and a sustaining hand in the time of peace and happiness 
as well as when under the visitations of crisis and anxiety? 
There is a disbelief that has an activity about it and so an 
excuse for itself; for it has labored, perhaps honestly, at 
bringing out its scepticism. And such it is found at last is 
only a transitional state— the normal way, with some, out 
of darkness into light. Butavery different thing is the 
stagnancy of indifference and unbelief that will have no con- 
cern for spiritual life, for truth and the after-truths that bor- 
der upon it. 

Faith that goes up steady and strong makes a path so well 
frequented that the way is open and clear for divine power 
to come down to man. Such a faith means God and tri- 
umph, — from centre to circumfrence means it. Hence, 
though Washington, the praying commander-in-chief, and 
his few compatriots, had no navy to be compared with the 
British fleet, and there were no United States, no strong 
commanding central government, of money a great lack, mil- 
itary forces small, and the deprivations of food and clothing 
great, still the few, working out the purpose of ages, had a 
just cause, a just faith, through which divine power, like gold 
coins, was secretly slipped into their hands. By faith the 
resources of the Infinite were on their side. So the infancy 
and tenderness of a people that were not a nation were 
greater than the long accumulating wealth and power of an 
old and strong empire, greater than poverty and defeat, 
greater than enemies at home and enemies abroad. How 
much greater does every great cause appear to the natural 
eye than the support of the few, weak, scattered adherents, 
until there comes the second thought that in such an emer- 
gency faith is in the camp and tents on the field, an invinci- 
ble leader. The defection of the many to truth, justice, reli- 
gion, liberty, — what gaps do they leave for the opposition to 
come in at! But there is where the gods stand, and the 
enemy cannot leap the breach. 

At every step, in every direction, this fractional life of 
ours, while in search of its own, demands the additions of 
faith to give ease, provisional unity, and wholeness. We are 
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the continual subjects of Divine Providence, and many of the 
ways of Providence we cannot understand. The forces of 
the universe do not stop to explain. We must have faith, 
and let that stand as surety. Difficulties are always rising. 
When, in bonds to them, the question comes up, Can we 
trust God? what but faith can step forward and say, “Yes” ? 
According to the faith of a man in himself and in God shall 
it be to him. Much might be said of the pictures and inspi- 
rations of a true and Christian imagination, and of the power 
of faith to realize them, whereby things are reconstructed, 
and man does what is for him to do, in creating new heavens 
and a new earth. 

The soul not yet come to its entire estate has great and 
ardent longing for it. The rich, full fruition lies beyond. 
Now, this separation between the heart and its objects would 
be painful and wearying were it not for the mediation of 
faith. That, without lessening the upward tendency, tones 
down the uneasiness that would otherwise be on account of 
the drawing in man from the less to the greater, —from this 
world to the next. The reach and strain of aspiration and 
prayer lose their agony and the pain of absence when faith 
is present. This principle soothes the heart, so that in its 
pressure from within out it does not burst. Faith is quieting 
—is a sweet, divine assuagement, spanning the interval be- 
tween our sinful and partial state and that which is pure and 
universal. It so fills the mind and is of that quality that it 
is its own strength and consolation. It stands sufficingly for 
its object and the realities till they are reached. Faith has 
so much the nature of possession in it to which it holds, and 
so much of the all-satisfying Presence, that it is peace and 
joy to work and wait. 





WHEN journeying in strange lands, how dear to us is the sight of 
a familiar face! So in traversing the field of thought, how the 
heart springs to greet those whose features glow with a perception 
of truths which we recognize ! 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
MINISTERS AND PARISHES. 


A series of autobiographical articles, published in our mag- 
azine during the past year, and now published in a volume 
with a few other essays, has shown some of the trials to 
which an honest, able, earnest minister mhay be exposed. In 
this case there were unusual vicissitudes, many of which 
were in no way owing to the profession, the character, or 
the conduct of the writer. They were simply misfortunes 
such as might fall upon any good man, in any calling. Still, 
many of his trials were incidental to his peculiar position as 
a minister. They grew out of his relation to the different 
parishes with which he was connected. And they were trials 
not confined to him, though he may have had more than his 
share of them; but some of our best ministers have known 
them in times past, and at the present day are no strangers 
to the bitter experiences which he has so feelingly described. 
Straitened and precarious means of support have been 
almost a part of the normal condition of our country minis- 
ters, and even in large towns and cities the superior advan- 
tages in these respects have often been more apparent than 
real. Men of the noblest character, of high culture, of deli- 
cate sensibilities, giving themselves heart and mind and soul 
to the studies and duties of their sacred calling, even in par- 
ishes abounding in wealth, have been pinched and worried 
beyond measure by the needlessly insufficient provision made 
for their support. The mean salary of eight hundred or a 
thousand dollars a year, which was paid to some of our ablest 
and most accomplished ministers forty or fifty years ago by 
large and rich societies, was but a poor recognition of the 
services rendered. And a present, on rare occasions, of five 
or ten or fifty dollars from some wealthy and liberal-minded 
parishioner, however grateful and useful it might be, did but 
little to relieve the hard, constant, wearisome pinch which 
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was keenly felt by every member of the household. It is 
wonderful how well these ministers’ families were trained and 
educated, — what grand men and women came from them, 
what important positions they have held, and what influences 
for good they have been in the community. But even now, 
successful and honored men who were thus trained in the 
parish poor-house cannot speak of their early days and the 
treatment to which revered parents were subjected without a 
flash of honest indignation and a sense of wrong. Not un- 
frequently the mother of the family fell prematurely a victim 
to the hard conditions that were imposed upon her; and the 
finer her nature was, the keener were her sufferings, and the 
more likely ste was to sink under them. Some of the truest 
women we have ever known —women of large, sensitive, 
and generous natures, faithful to all their duties, and fitted to 
dignify and adorn any station in life-— have been numbered 
among these martyrs, overtaxed day by day for want of the 
additional means which might have been so easily provided. 

We begin with this almost tearful glance at the past to 
show that, while speaking of the evils of the present day, we 
do not forget that even greater and more constant and wear- 
ing necessities pressed upon the generations of ministers 
who preceded us. 

But there are difficulties now. What are they, and how 
shall they be met? The series of papers to which we have 
referred shows, to some extent at least, what these diffi- 
culties are. A single case will perhaps bring the subject 
most directly and plainly before us. 

A young man, with a good reputation for character and 
scholarship, graduates at the Divinity School, and being an 
attractive preacher and having in himself the promise of 
greater things than he has yet accomplished, he is settled 
over an important village parish. He goes to work with zeal 
and energy, but of course with very little knowledge of hu- 
man nature or human life. He studies books. He forms 
rules of living. He has ideas somewhat crude, but very de- 
cided, of the way in which parish affairs should be conducted. 
He is young and fresh. There is a breeze of novelty about 
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him. He may not come home to the hearts and wants of his 
people. But they are hoping all things. He makes some 
mistakes, — but they are overlooked. So he goes on fora 
year or two. And then comes a trying time. The novelty 
is gone, and he has not yet got into the deeper experiences 
of life from which a Christian minister is to gain power by 
applying to them his own deepening convictions. The nov- 
elty is gone, and he has not yet had time to gain the confi- 
dence and the affections of his people. There is a little un- 
easiness and discontent. Somebody ventures on little criti- 
cisms, and they are accepted and repeated. He hears of 
them, — is pained, grieved, disappointed, perhaps a little pro- 
voked. The difficulty increases. In a time of discourage- 
ment, he sends in his resignation, and it is accepted. He 
goes away, disturbed and unhappy, and the parish remains in 
a less degree disturbed and unhappy, but still injured by the 
change. 

In nine cases out of ten, unless there is some positive fault 
or disability, it would be better for the people to disregard 
trifling objections and allow the minister to go on, through 
his weekly trials and griefs and disappointments, into a 
deeper and broader experience of life, and a wiser and more 
heart-felt application of the great precepts of divine truth to 
the wants and emergencies of the hour. He will thus learn 
the power of our Christian faith. He will speak from deeper 
and more living convictions. He will reach more truly and 
tenderly into the hearts of his people, because his own heart 
is more deeply touched. With a good man, of industrious 
habits and competent ability, this would be the result in nine 
cases out of ten. Parishes and ministers should be slow to 
dissolve the tie that binds them together. The relation is 
one which, with the years and the changes of life, goes very 
deep into the strongest feelings of our nature. It ought not, 
therefore, lightly to be disturbed. We have known admira- 
ble ministers, in a season of despondency or discontent, to 
sunder this hallowed relation, and to go mourning and hun- 
gering all their days afterwards for the friends and intimacies 
which they had thus abandoned. 
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But the separation has taken place. From all these homes, 
so lately open to receive him as if each one had been a more 
sacred home to himself, he goes away with a sadness which 
no man can understand who has not experienced it. The 
whole world is changed to him, and he to it. The hopeful- 
ness with which he first went out as a candidate is gone. 
The promise has not been kept. Something of the morning 
charm of youth is lost. He is not sought after as he was 
before. “Why did he leave his parish?” is a question easily 
suggested, and not easily answered. Here is the beginning 
of sorrows. If the young man has remarkable pulpit gifts, 
he is taken almost by force to “a wider sphere.” But few 
men have those gifts. A majority of our best ministers, our 
most instructive and edifying preachers, who build up socie- 
ties and indvidual souls by their wise and faithful ministra- 
tions, have no power in strange places as sensational preach- 
ers. Our young man, who has now a wife and child perhaps 
dependent upon him, goes to a new place to preach as a can- 
didate. He knows nobody, and nobody perhaps cares enough 
for him to welcome him and make him feel that he is in a 
community of living souls. He goes on Sunday morning 
from his boarding-house to the church, and preaches coldly 
to the people who hear without emotion. He leaves them on 
Monday morning, and never hears from them again. Or he 
spends two or three weeks in the place, meets a few of the 
people, tries to get acquainted with them, and to learn some- 
thing more about the parish. But his position is a painful 
one. He probably never preached so poorly or appeared to 
so little advantage before. We commend to our readers who 
are interested in this matter of candidating a little book 
called “ Laicus.” Indeed we should be glad to have several 
copies of it circulating all the time in every one of our par- 
ishes. 

Our friend stands the ordeal as well as he can, and goes 
away without a call, or any expectation or hope of a call. 
This experience is repeated in different places for a year or 
more. He is disappointed. The parishes are disappointed. 
They do not come together. They know nothing of one 
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another. And yet to some one of these parishes he is just 
the man to help them into a better life, if only they will ask 
him to come and study and labor among them, and bring to 
them from Sunday to Sunday, and in his week-day ministra- 
tions, the best results of his labors and studies and prayers. 

But how shall they be brought together? The longer he 
goes about in this way, the more discouraged and helpless he 
becomes, and the more indifferent to him the parishes are. 

We have taken a single case, which stands for many. But 
we might deepen the coloring of sadness which gathers 
round it by adding to his years, to his family, and to the par- 
ishes with which he has been connected. With every new 
change the difficulties increase. A man at his post and 
labor is always more sought after than the same man out of 
employment. He may be in the ripening fullness of all his 
faculties, — never so wise before, never so good a preacher, 
never so full of faith, never so warm in his affections or so 
ready in his sympathies. And yet it is hard for him to get a 
hearing. His small salary has ceased. Debts begin to ac- 
cumulate. Sickness perhaps intervenes, — at least sickness 
of heart. It requires all his faith to live without despair. 
What shall be done? How shall he be brought to the place 
where he would be a comfort and a blessing, — helping the 
people and helped by them? 

We see that Mr. Baldwin, the President of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union in this city, who is quick to see all 
kinds of sorrowful exposure and suffering, and who usually 
finds a way to remedy existing evils, proposes to establish a 
Ministerial Bureau with reference to this matter. Some- 
thing, we have no doubt,—a great deal, we trust, — may 
thus be done to remove existing embarrassments and relieve 
good men. ; 

But there are difficulties which no such organization can 
remove. We have supposed our minister to be a good man, 
and to have chosen his profession wisely. We know many 
such men at this time without parishes. Zhey may be pro- 
vided for. But there are others who have not chosen their 


profession wisely, and no ministerial bureau can provide for 
II 
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them. They must find out something else to do, just as men 
who have mistaken their calling in other pursuits are obliged 
to do. A minister who seeks to change his profession is 
likely to be more helpless at first than another man, and for 
this reason his embarrassments are greater. But the change 
nevertheless ought to be made. 

There are few subjects that appeal so deeply to our sym- 
pathies as the allotment of parishes to ministers when we 
think of those we have personally known. A few men have 
been appointed to their appropriate places. In some of our 
metropolitan churches, from St. Louis to Boston, no papal 
infallibility could improve upon the wisdom with which the 
selections have been made. But we are obliged to look for a 
deeper reason than we can discover in the Divine Providence 
which has assigned parishes to some of our most gifted men. 
“Let us consider,” says Izaac Walton, “that the Prophet 
Ezekiel says, ‘There is a wheel within a wheel ;’ a secret, 
sacred wheel of Providence, guided by his hand, that allows 
not the race to the swift, nor bread to the wise, nor good 
wives [parishes he might have said] to good men... . But 
it was so; and let the reader cease to wonder, for ‘ affliction 
is a divine diet ;’ which, though it be not pleasing to man- 
kind, yet Almighty God hath often, very often, imposed it as 
good, though bitter physic to those children whose souls are 
dearest to him.” Some of our ablest, most accomplished, 
spiritual minded, scholarly ministers certainly have not in 
their parishes the sphere which we should think most fitting 
for them. In the present number of our magazine is an arti- 
cle entitled “ Crossing the Line,” which any writer among us 
might rejoice in if it were the product of his own mind. 
With a pathos which cannot be fully understood, except by 
those who know how deeply it must have come from the 
writer's own experience, it is also called “A Study of Faith.” 
We commend it to our readers for its depth and quickness 
of spiritual insight, its freshness and richness of thought, its 
purity, of feeling, the sweetness of its moral emotions, and 
the unobtrusive, unshrinking faith which pervades it from 
beginning to end. And yet the author of this article, whose 
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character and life are as blameless as his writings, with an 
accomplished wife and a young family dependent on him for 
support, was, if we mistake not, for years a candidate with- 
out a settlement, until at last a small country parish, with 
very limited pecuniary resources, recognized in him qualities 
which larger and richer parishes lacked the opportunity or 
the skill to appreciate. 

We have written this article more for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to the subject than to suggest any specific rem- 
edies. To settled ministers and parishes, unless there is 
some obvious incompetency or some undeniable incompati- 
bility between them, or otherwise some decisive reason for a 
change, we would say, “ Be very slow to dissolve the relation 
between you. It is a relation that grows in sacredness and 
power with the changing, deepening experiences of life. It 
cannot be given up without a wound which is not easily to be 
healed. Little discomforts and occasional misunderstandings 
are incident to all human relations. It is the part of Chris- 
tian charity and wisdom to bear and forbear. The great 
mistake of a lifetime with some of our best ministers has 
been yielding too lightly in such matters to feelings of per- 
sonal discouragement or discontent.” 

There are cases where the relation should be dissolved. 
But the conditions should be such as to leave no room for 
doubt. Where a minister grows lazy or indifferent, where he 
ceases to make new progress in his own personal life and 
thought, where the duties of his profession become a routine, 
and instead of looking forward with joy and enthusiasm to 
the services of the pulpit, he feels as if he were always liv- 
ing “in the straits of Sunday,” engaged in a joyless work, — 
he is certainly becoming unfit for his calling, and the sooner 
he leaves it the better. But where his heart and mind are in 
his work, and more inspiring views of divine truth are open- 
ing before him, and deeper convictions of duty urge him on- 
ward, and a more living sense of God’s nearness and love 
fills his soul, let him labor on in faith, and think as little as 
may be of present trials. He will certainly be cared for. 
Those dearest to him will not be forsaken. God knows his 
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own, and will surely provide for them even when he seems to 
be requiring of us that we should lay them in sacrifice on his 
altar. 


A BETTER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


An association of ladies having this object in view was 
formed in this city last year. Interesting and very instruc- 
tive meetings were held. Important subjects were consid- 
ered, many important suggestions were made, and it would 
not be easy to say whether we admired most in the discus- 
sions that took place the enthusiasm with which the ladies 
entered on their work, or the discretion which marked their 
deliberations. Two subjects which we dwelt upon last year 
have been uppermost in the minds of the association. Con- 
siderable progress has evidently been made towards a better 
industrial education on the one hand, and on the other hand 
towards a broader and more extended intellectual education 
for women. Some steps have been taken in both these direc- 
tions. Provision has been made for a more complete educa- 
tion in our normal schools, and some of the most promising 
female pupils in those schools have been encouraged and en- 
abled to enter on these more comprehensive courses of study. 
This is beginning in-the right way. Measures are also in 
progress for allowing women to be examined for degrees in 
Harvard College, and this may serve as a stimulant to fur- 
ther exertions in our schools for young ladies. But the facil- 
ities for advanced studies which are furnished to young men 
are not provided for their sisters, and no considerable step in 
this direction has yet been taken. A young man at eight- 
een or nineteen really begins his education when he enters 
college, while at that same age his sister is supposed to finish 
hers. Many young women, with admirable perseverance, go 
on after their school days are ended, and make themselves 
accomplished scholars. But public provision for this higher 
education ought to be made. And a community like this, in 
which no such provision is made, is failing to discharge the 
debt which it owes to the rising generation. 

Recognizing as we do the obligation that rests upon us, 
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and the vast and beneficent results which depend upon ful- 
filling it, we feel certain that the good work which the ladies 
of Boston have taken in hand will not be delayed much 
longer, and that the immense disparity in the opportunities 
and means of education furnished to the two sexes will no 
longer be permitted either to confound our perceptions of 
right and wrong, or painfully to excite our sense of justice. 
Equal, though not the same, opportunities and privileges 
should be extended to young women and young men, — not 
in the same place, perhaps, but in the same degree. We 
shall not feel satisfied in this respect till these equal opportu- 
nities and privileges are furnished either by public law or 
private beneficence. 

We trust that by next fall a beginning may be made here 
by offering, at reasonable rates of compensation, the best 
instruction in some of the more advanced branches of 
learning. 


PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


Till less than fifty years ago no person could be mayor of 
a town in England unless he were a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, and had there partaken of the Sacrament on 
the first Sunday after his inauguration. The custom was 
for the new mayor to attend the Episcopal Church in state, 
accompanied by the members of the town council. Appar- 
ently at Oldham this custom has been kept up, even since 
the abolition of the Corporations’ and Test Act. What fol- 
lows is the more curious because of a bronze statue in the 
market-place erected to John Fielden as a philanthropist. 
Mr. Fielden was a member of Parliament for Oldham for 
many years: and he was also a very zealous Unitarian, and 
in memory of their father his sons have recently erected a 
Unitarian church in the village of Todmorden, at a cost of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. What follows, from 
a London journal, corroborates an account which appeared in 
“The Advertiser,” of Boston. 


“OLpHAM. Zhe Unitarian Mayor Insulted.—The new Mayor 
of Oldham, Mr. William Wrigley, on Sunday broke through the 
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custom of the new mayors attending the Established Church on 
the first Sunday after election. In returning thanks on Saturday 
for his appointment, the Mayor said that during his whole public 
life he had been in favor of the principle that the State and reli- 
gion should not be connected with each other by legislative enact- 
ment or endowment ; and if he should go to church he would be 
giving the lie to the convictions of a lifetime. He should go, as 
he usually went, to that unpretening place of worship, the Unita- 
rian Church, in Lord Street. He asked no one to join him in go- 
ing: but if any fellow-townsmen chose to come, he and his fellow- 
worshipers would be pleased. According to this announcement, 
which gave great dissatisfaction to the Church people in the bor- 
ough, Mr. Wrigley on Sunday attended the Unitarian Church. 
He was not accompanied by any of his brother members of the 
Council, or by any of the town officials. The ex-mayor (Alderman 
Crompton), Alderman Bickerton, Councillors Buckley, Travis, S. 
Crompton, and A. Mellor and the town-clerk, had nearly all en- 
tered the chapel, one by one, before Mr. Wrigley arrived. When 
the service was over, a large crowd had assembled in front of the 
building, including many well-known roughs in St. Mary’s Ward. 
They mobbed a cab containg the members of Mr. Wrigley’s family, 
and Mr. Wrigley on coming out of the church was hooted. The 
crowd followed Mr. Wrigley for about three-quarters of a mile in 
the direction of his residence.” 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Five years ago, the death of Napoleon would have pro- 
duced a profound sensation throughout the civilized world. 
Now it has caused hardly a ripple of excitement even in the 
capital of the nation which he had ruled by his personal will 
and authority for more than twenty years. He was certainly 
a man of extraordinary ability, and his career will always be 
remembered as among the most remarkable in the world’s 
history. No man since the days of the first Napoleon has 
gained for himself such power or such opportunities of 
achieving a name distinguished for its transcendent great- 
ness by acts of far-reaching utility and beneficence. He was 
a brave man. Hewas a man of original and great ideas. 
There was in some of his plans a magnificence of concep- 
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tion which harmonized with his position at the head of the 
foremost nation in Europe. His movements in Italy, his 
plans for the reconstruction of Paris, and even his ill-fated 
and disastrous expedition into Mexico, were of this charac- 
ter. There was an imperial grandeur in the conception, and 
for a time remarkable success in the execution. So, in his 
relation to France and to all the great governments of Eu- 
rope, there was an air of imperial dignity and authority be- 
yond what was recognized in any contemporary sovereign. 
The King of Italy was aggrandized, the Czar of Russia and 
the Emperor of Austria were humiliated, at his pleasure, 
while he seemed to govern France by the exercise of his 
personal will. 

But there was an element of littleness about him which, 
even in the height and fullness of his power, made it impos- 
sible and almost ridiculous to apply to him the term great. 
There was a selfishness in his magnanimity, a meanness in 
his elevation of purpose, and always a moral insignificance 
or impurity about the man, which vitiated whatever he un- 
dertook. Those who were under the greatest obligations to 
him knew that they owed him no debt of gratitude or love. 


A profligate in his private life, he weakened the power, by . 


lessening the sanctity, even of the righteous laws which he 
enforced. An unbeliever in heart, and disregarding the obli- 
gation of the most sacred oaths and religious compacts, he 
undermined the authority of the church which he sought to 
honor and strengthen. He believed in craft,— State craft 
and Church craft,— in outward force, in a thoroughly organ- 
ized police and army. He knew all the arts of government, 
except the divine art expressed in the words, “ He that rul- 
eth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God.” Toa 
certain extent he understood the people whom he governed. 
He knew the men whom he employed as his tools and instru- 
ments. He was wonderfully sagacious in the adoption of 
outward means to outward ends. Fora time his success 
seemed perfect. They who recognized no mightier princi- 
ples than these spoke of him as a consummate ruler. By 
force, by selfishness and fraud, by some just and generous 
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concessions, but oftener by acts of cruelty and oppression, 
by imposing exhibitions of power and splendor, flattering the 
weaknesses and follies of the people, repressing their higher 
aspirations, fostering their vices, and never looking to the 
deep foundations of national integrity and honor, he gov- 
erned France for twenty years, and to the superficial eye 
seemed a great and successful ruler. But all the while, by 
corrupting agents and devices, he was undermining the only 
pillars of public or private security. He was alienating from 
himself all the better minds, the higher sentiments, and the 
purer morals of the nation. The great realities of God’s 
moral universe, and the forces of his moral government, were 
ignored. False notions of national glory were substituted 
for patriotism. An armed police was more relied upon than 
sentiments of truth and justice. A corrupt and tyrannical 
church was expected to take the place of the deep religious 
convictions and affections which, sanctified by a divine faith, 
are the only sure and lasting safeguards of society. 

The whole thing, therefore, was a fraud. This man, whom 
nations and kings looked up to with fear or wonder as a 
ruler of surpassing greatness and power, was all the while 


. but an imposture, “walking in a vain show.” When the 


hour of trial came, the whole imperial fabric vanished away 
like an unsubstantial dream. And now that he dies in a 
foreign land, there is, apart from those whose fortunes were 
bound up with his, no one to mourn for his departure. As 
at the violent death, a year ago, of a similar adventurer in 
this country, whose bold, bad career on a smaller scale was 
equally a perversion of all that is holy, we feel that the world 
is morally better and better off now that his influence is at 
an end. 
MARIANA BARTLETT. 

[It is not often that we give obituary notices of private individuals. 
But the following is so lovely a portrait, and so delicately drawn, that we 
publish it as we would a beautiful poem. How refreshing it is to find 


such a picture placed neat to the portrait of the bold, unscrupulous, 
restless man of whom we have just spoken ! — Ep.] 


In the first week of last month Mariana, wife of Francis 
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Bartlett, of Boston, ded, as we allow ourselves to say when 
we speak of the advancement to a higher life. Four years 
ago, she came among us from a neighboring State rich in its 
good and cultivated daughters. Her excellent understand- 
ing had been developed and stored by a wise and careful 
education. Her rare native grace and charm were height- 
ened by the best womanly accomplishments. Her sweet 
disposition had been nurtured under the kindest influences 
of domestic love. A firm and fervent faith had exalted and 
intensified the conscientiousness of her upright, generous, and 
gentle nature. She won new acquaintances here to a friend- 
ship so devoted that it seemed incredible that it had not 
begun with her earliest days. It has pleased Heaven to take 
her very soon away from a life which, in all its circum- 
stances, was singularly bright in enjoyment and in promise. 
No expressions of sympathy with the domestic circle which 
she blessed can be too hearty and tender. For herself no 
word of lamentation is to be uttered: no word but that which 
bids her “rise unchanged, and be an angel still.” 


“OQ Sout! work, watch, and wait ; 
For we shall find 
The eternal city and the pearly gate 
If pure and kind. 


“O Soul! toil, hope, and pray ; 
For rest is ours 
After we’ve gained the high ascent 
Through sun and showers. 


“Q Soul! have faith, and look 
Through clouds at even ; 
For the eternal sun will shed its rays 
On us in heaven.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


ABOVE THE STORMS. 


ABovE the storms and thunder-jars 
That shake the eddying air, 

Away beneath the naked stars, 
Rises the Mount of Prayer! 


The cumbering bars of mortal life 
Here break and fall away, 

And the harsh noise of human strife 
Comes never: Let us pray! 


Here, Lord, may thy serener light 

Reveal my nature true, \ 
And all the pages dark and bright 

Lie open to my view. 


I’ve mingled in the battle-din 
That shakes the plains below, 
And passions born of earth and sin 
Have left their stains, I know. 


How silent move thy chariot-wheels 
Along our camping ground, 

Whose thickly-folding smoke conceals 
Thy camp of fire around! 


We tremble in the battle’s roar, 
Are brave amid its calm ; 

And when the fearful fight is o'er 
We snatch thy victor-palm. 


On surface-knowledge we have fed, 
And missed the golden grain ; 
And now I come to thee for bread 

To sate this hunger-pain. 
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No gift I bring, nor knowledge fine, 
Nor trophies of my own ; 

I come to lay my heart in thine, 
O Lamb amid the throne! 


“ All that the Father hath is mine,” 
Thus does thy word declare,— 

So the full stream of Life Divine 
Flows from the Godhead there. 


The Tree of Life in mystic rows 
Stands in eternal green ; 

Out from the throne the river flows 
In crystal waves between. 


Ambrosial fruits hang o’er the waves 
That pour their cleansing flood,— 
Thy fount of love the heart that laves, 

And fills with royal good. 


That good I seek, yet not alone 
The hungered heart to fill, 

But as the angels nigh the throne, 
Made swift to do thy will: 


Thy will, unmingled, Lord, with mine, 
That makes all service sweet, 

And, charged with messages divine, 
Puts wings upon my feet. 


No need to trim my taper’s blaze, 
No need of sun or moon ; 

The glories falling from thy face 
Make my unchanging noon. 


SoMETHING WRONG IN Denmark. “The Unitarian Year Book,” 
among other valuable statistics, reports one hundred and seventy- 
two ministers without parishes, and ninety parishes without minis- 
ters. A good many of the one hundred and seventy-two ministers 
are employed, and several more have retired from active service. 
We cannot judge of. the number who seek parishes without finding 
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them, but we judge there are quite enough to fill the ninety vacant 
pulpits. The trouble we take to be twofold. There is no system 
whereby ministers and parishes are brought together,— all is hap- 
hazard. And when they are brought together they do not stay to- 
gether, owing to a wretched system of “candidating.” The Rev. 
Vox Voluble goes and preaches three Sundays, and of course has a 
“call.” He did his level best with three or four grand sermons, 
and then his level best went down to zero and the parish starves. 
Very likely he had no message to deliver except negations, and 
could pull down without building up. What do they know of a 
man from two or three Sundays? Why not change “candidating ” 
10 EVANGELIZING? Let a mango to a vacant parish not to be looked 
at, but to do a six months’ work in it with time and scope to do 
what lies in him to do. Then the parish would find out the man 
and the man would find out the parish, and be stimulated to do his 
level best all the year. Perhaps the Rev. Simon Slow would turn 
out the swiftest man in the denomination. 

Then “canditates” have partly to blame themselves. “It is in 
me, and by heaven it shall come out of me,” said Fox the orator 
after his first failure, and it did come out. A man without a parish 
who wants one can afford to wait, especially if he be a young man 
with the matter in him, Very fortunate let him deem himself if he 
has failed. Hecan wait. But while waiting he should study hard 
and drink deep from the purest wells, cultivate the faculty of ut- 
terance, see that his aims are divine, and bend all opportunities to 
his purpose,— and _ he will find that when the Rev. Vox Voluble 
has preached out, he has a word of life to speak to famishing 
souls. 

One of the prime conditions of denominational success is to 
know how to utilize the talent within the denomination, so that 
none is wasted. The Methodists do this better than any other 
sect ; the humblest material is made effective, and hence one source 
of their denominational power. The Unitarians do this the worst ; 

2nce an element of weakness. But there are compensations, 

ndividual freedom and denominational power, compactness and 
economy of force, do not go together ; and so Unitarians with their 
extreme individualism must be content to be only a guasi denom- 
ination, and have much talent within it unused or wasted. It is not 
a week since we received a letter from an excellent and beloved 
brother of very good abilities who belonged fonce to our body, but 
nearly starved because he could not “ get preaching.” He went over 
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to the Episcopalians, not, we trust, through the bread and butter logic, 
though that influences men sometimes unconsciously. At any rate 
he has done excellent service ever since in his new connection, with 
food for the body and heavenly manna beside, and plenty of work 
to do. But then he must work under authority, and have his place 
assigned him ; conditions which Unitarianism knows not of. 


JOURNALISM must be in a very flourishing condition generally, 
judging from the enlarged sheets with their improved appearance 
which came out at the commencement of the new year. The great 
unwieldy “Independent” takes the form of a handsome quarto of 
thirty-two pages, a paper which applies religion to politics, exert- 
ing a liberalizing influence upon both, while it continues the organ 
of the most advanced othodoxy of the times. “The Common- 
wealth ” comes out an enlarged weekly of thirty two columns, cull- 
ing the best things in art, science, ard literature with a raciness and 
pungency which always keep its readers wide awake, always on the 
right side in politics and the radically wrong side in religion, while 
it generally deals fairly with opponents, political and religious. 
“The Universalist” is also enlarged, without being diluted, but 
more compact than ever with readable matter. “The Index” is 
enlarged, containing the ablest writing of the Free Religionists, 
generally from the pen of Mr. Abbott, the editor, with articles from 
contributors which are sometimes “free” in flings and sarcasms 
against the Christian faith and its founder. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Bonner of “ The New York Ledger” startled the reading 
world a few years ago by offering ten thousand dollars to Edward 
Everett for writing a series of articles. We presume his liberal 
policy paid well, for we see it announced as an item of news that 
‘“‘ Robert Bonner has realized from his paper about seven hundred 
thousand dollars.” “The Transcript,” which was burned out in 
the great fire, was also burned #; for it had an immediate resur- 
rection unto life, rising up cheery and sparkling out of the flames, 
and catching new brightness from them. “The Globe” has become 
not only a successful daily but weekly, putting into its weekly form 
a record of the times worth preservation, and the cream of literature 
in art, science, and criticism. All of which demonstrates that the 
people read and think, and that the diffusion of intelligence among 
the millions is a guarantee that society is advancing the right way, 
and that all new discovery in the realm of thought or the realm of 
fact is to be given directly to the common mind and made universal 
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as the sun and air. With the enlargement of the old periodicals, 
new ones are starting into life. “The new Church Magazine” 
seems to be the resurrection of the old “ New Jerusalem Magazine,” 
at least it comes in its place and looks like an emergence of the 
spiritual body from the natural both as to appearance and freedom 
of movement. ‘The Living Christian” is a new religious paper, 
liberal and unsectarian in tone and handsome in appearance, which 
has been started in Providence. The publishers say, “We propose 
that in mechanical execution and literary character this paper shall 
not be second to any of the religious journals of the times ; and 
in its freshness of subjects, originality of discussion, and untram- 
melled and unfaltering devotion to the truth as it is in Jesus, it shall 
have no superior.” May the fulfilment of the promise show that 
the ving Christian is both liberal in spirit and uncompromising in 
fundamental truth. 


CHARLES SUMNER, according to the most reliable reports, is in 
a very critical condition, unfit for the excitements of political life, 
and liable to be stricken down in the Senate Chamber a second 
time, but now by an invisible hand. Some of his friencs advise an 
entire withdrawal from the political arena, and entire rest. We 
doubt whether such a thing were possible with Charles Sumner, or 
that by imposing such self-restriant and chafing under it his life 
would be very much renewed or very much prolonged. The moral 
sublimity which has attended his political career would not be at 
all impaired should he fall at his post in advocacy of the great 
ideas which have given power to his eloquence. What he has said 
and done under morbid cerebral excitability will not be remembered 
against him, as the true Charles Sumner was not in it. The 
Charles Sumner that will pass into history is the fearless champion 
of the rights of man, and the friend of amnesty and peace. His 
late motion to remove from the battle flags all reminders of victory 
over fellow-citizens is in consistency with the principles he has 
always advocated, and votes of censure or disapproval for giving 
them utterance now are unwise and intolerant. However long he 
might live, Mr. Sumner’s ideals would be in advance of his times, 
and expose him to somebody’s censure and misapprehension,— 
though they would be, as they always have been, the pillar of flame 
that shows truly the direction of the world’s advancing. 


Dr. Nort, late President of Union College, was regarded as the 
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greatest puipit orator of his day. We have had nothing since to 
be compared with his oratory, in some of the highest qualities 
of pulpit eloquence. He never resorted to anecdote or theatrical 
trick in orcler to hold his audience, was neither noisy nor declam- 
atory. His low tones were his most impassioned ones. His style 
was florid, and his language sometimes extremely graphic; but 
when most deeply moved his voice sank almost to a whisper, yet 
was so distinct that it could be heard in the largest audience, and 
it would rua as a low shivering through every heart, while his counten- 
ance would be rapt into a seraphic glow or suffused with tears. His 
knowledge of human nature was thorough and profound. He im- 
pressed those he came in contact with that he knew-their very 
thoughts, and he knew how to adapt his speech to any range of 
intellect or any depth of moral obliquity, which he generally did 
with a suasive power that was sure to win. His noble person did 
much for him: a finer specimen of manly beauty we never saw. 

A neat volume has just been published, entitled “The Resurec- 
tion.” It is a series of ten sermons. It is argument always warm 
with passion. The strong logic is there, though sometimes hidden 
with flowers. The book is designed especially as a memorial, which 
will be valued by Dr. Nott’s former pupils, and which in many pas- 
sages will bring the orator again before the mind’s eye in all the 
charm and fascination of his tone and manner. The book has a 
very pungent introductory notice from the pen of Taylor Lewis. 


THE OLD AND NEw Issue WITH INFIDELITY is described in the 
introductory notice above referred to. Prof. Lewis scouts the idea 
that the issue has changed at all, that any new criticism or any new 
discoveries of science have impaired in the least the force of the 
old argument or rendred it obsolete. It stands still in its own 
native strength, and has never been answered except by flippant 
and dogmatic assumption. 


“ There ‘s in these discourses a rich and powerful argument, not with- 
standing the syllogistic or any formal logical aspect be almost wholly 
wanting. it is unanswerable. This may be boldly said in view of a 
position which has lately been assumed with a confidence that seems to 
challenge cenial. Itis frequently asserted that the old reasoning on the 
evidences cf Christianity, or of such a fact as that of the Resurrection, will 
no longer answer in view of modern objections. It might have done 
they say, fifty years ago, but the higher criticism has given a different 
aspect to the whole matter. German Rationalism has rendered all the old 
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arguments obsolete. This is repeated continually. By sheer reitration, 
often without the attempt to give a particle of evidence, the impression 
is produced, especially on the minds of the young, that there has some- 
how arisen some new and terrible form of doubt — some most formidable 
difficulty unknown to other times and unassailable by any former argument. 
It is an undefined spectre. It is everywhere haunting our modern litera- 
ture, though taking no precise form. It is the shadowy presence of 
some new enemy, never clearly seen, but who has rendered unavailing, 
itis said, all former tactics whether of assault or defence. In defending 
Christianity, if it can be defended, we must take a new start, and pro- 
ceed upon grounds differing altogether from the old. 

“ Now this is all an impudent falsehood. We say it unhesitatingly. 
There is no new difficulty, or any so surpassing former difficulties, as to 
be entitled to the name. There is no substantial objection to the Gospel 
or to the Bible generally, that has not been known to scholarly and think- 
ing men for more than a thousand years. Some aspects of Bible auth- 
orship have been changed, some ecclesiastical writings have been pro- 
nounced spurious, though very few that had not always been suspected. 
Some new various readings have been discovered, but in no respects, or 
in the most unessential respect, have they changed the general aspect 
even of the critical field, much less that great argument, remaining the 
same from age to age because built on the unchanging foundations of 
our deeply investigated human nature. There is, in short, no vital, no 
essential difficulty, no one going to the root of the great debate, that was 
not as familiar to the learned men of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as it is to the best scholars now. Equally unfounded are the 
ignorant assertions, so often and so flippantly made, as to what science 
has done or is going to do.” 


We live a life within of which the great world knows not; a life 
made up of a round of joys and sorrows in a world all our own, — 
a world on whose shores no feet but our own do ever walk, and 
within which no sound is heard save the surging waters of our 
own existence. ‘The blue arch that spans that world is the eye of 
the All-seeing One, who smiles on all our victories. over self, and 
drops tears of pity on our weak, frail thoughts. 
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LirE AND LETTERS OF Capt. Marryat. London. 1872. 


Any biography faithfully written is good service, as to our human 
nature: we could not have conjectured as to what kind of a man 
Capt. Marryat was from his novels. These memoirs of him, by 
his daughter, make the captain greater than his literary works would. 
He was a strenuous, earnest man, and a good man. He was not 
fairly recognized as to merit in his profession, because, apparently, 
of his having become obnoxious to the King and the red-tape dispen- 
sers of promotion. He was the author of a pamphlet against impress- 
ment, or man-stealing for the navy ; and, like some other men alittle 
ahead of the time for truth triumphant, he had to endure the conse- 
quences. 

Because of Capt. Marryat’s honesty, the following passages from 
his memoirs are worthy of notice: Samuel Marryat, his brother, 
died before the captain’s return to England, and in connection with 
this circumstance, and to prove the entire sympathy that existed 
between them, Capt. Marryat used to relate how, when lying in 
his berth one night, wide awake, Samuel entered his cabin, and, 
walking up to his side, said, “ Fred, I am come to tell you that I 
am dead.” So vivid was the impression made, that Capt. Marryat 
leaped out of his berth, finding that the figure had vanished, wrote 
down the hour and day of its appearance. On reaching England, 
after the war, the first letter put into his hand was to announce his 
brother’s death, which had taken place at the very time when he 
had fancied he was present with him. 

The follwing words are interesting, as being his last utter- 
ance : — 

“J make these remarks, as some day or other they will be curious to 
the reader. ’Tis a lovely day, and Augusta has just brought me three 
pinks and three roses, and the bouquet is charming. I have opened the 
window and the air is delightful. It is now exactly nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I am lying on the bed ina place called Langham, two miles from the 
sea on the coast of Norfolk. As those who read this will probably hear how 
strangely life has been preserved in me for many days, I shall ask my- 
self before them how I feel. To use the common sense of the word, I am 


happy. I have no sensation of hunger whatever, or of thirst; my taste 
I 
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is notimpaired ; my intellect, notwithstanding the narcotics, is this morn- 
ing, I think very pure; but the great question is, How do I feel, if I may 
use the terms, an isolated Christian, towards God? I feel that I love Him, 
and were my reasoning powers greater, could love him muchmore. Indeed 
it must beso ; as I consider all the passions permitted to violate the heart of 
man have turned aside from me to where they can find more matter to 
feed upon. After years of casual and latterly months of intense thought, 
I feel convinced that Christianity is true, and the only religion that can be 
preached on this earth; that the basis of Christianity is love and that God 
is love. To attempt to establish any other creed will only, in the end, be 
folly. But Christianity must be implanted in the hearts of youth; there 
must be a bias towards it, given at an early age. It is now half-past nine 
o’clock. World, adieu! ” 


These were the last words that he ever dictated. 


THE Wor.LD Priest. Translated from the German of Leopold 
Schefer. By Charles T. Brooks. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


We regard this as a very remarkable book. It comes evidently 
from a mind accustomed to original, absorbing, and profound medi- 
tation on some of the greatest themes of life and religion. We have 
found it exceedingly interesting. It is marked by a true poetic 
genius. The thought is always striking,— sometimes paradoxical, 
sometimes extravagant and sometimes untrue, but often very beauti- 
ful. It is a book to have at hand and to take up when we need 
spiritual refreshment or intellectual entertainment. The translation 
seems to us as perfect.as a translation can be. The thought and 
sentiment are German, but the language is that of throughly 
idiomatic English poetry in which we hardly detect so much as a 
foreign accent. We have never read a translation which seemed 
to us to fulfill so entirely the difficult conditions for making a trans- 
lation what it should be. ‘The book, we believe, will be a favorite 
with many thoughtful persons,— a solace and a support. 


MILES STANDISH, the Puritan Captain. By John S. C. Abbott. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


There is no claim here to original or very extended research, 
But the story of our early Plymouth history is told over again 
almost in the same old words to which we have always been 
accustomed, and which the author is wise in adhering to. For they 
are always as fresh and new almost as the words of the earliest 
Hebrew Scriptures. The book adds little to our knowledge. But 
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it brings all that is known on the subjcct pleasantly before us, and 
will do a good work in making our young people familiar with the 
history of those really great men who, in faith and privation and 
sorrow, laid the foundations of an empire, filling it out in its feeble 
beginnings with principles which allied it with the mightiest con- 
structive forces in the universe. 


MEmciIRS OF MaDAME DESBORDES-VALMORE. By the late C. A. 
Sainte Beuve, translated by Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

This is an entertaining memoir of a real life, such as could be 
lived only in France. The value and interest of the book we 
found to be different from what we expected on taking it up,—dif- 
ferent in character, but not less useful. It is very well translated. 


A MEmorIiAL OF ALICE AND PHBE Cary, with some of their later 
poems. By Mary Clemmer Ames. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

The portrait of Alice Cary which fronts the title-page of this 
charming piece of biography is a book in itself in which the genius 
and character of the woman appear. Sweetness, refinement, tender- 
ness, keen sensibility chastened by suffering, blending with woman- 
ly grace, dignity, self-command and intellectual power — all these we 
read in the fine face which meets the eye as we open the book. 
The biography answers all the anticipations which are thus raised. 
We had known something of Alice Cary from her writings, which, 
as they float through our magazine, newspaper literature have 
been like the perfume of a thousand flowers. This biography tells us 
more of the woman, and it is a story full of pathos and tender 
interest, and will endear Alice Cary still more in every American 
household where genius allied with goodness can be appreciated. 

Phoebe Cary is bright, witty and sparkling, and the relation 
between the sisters was beautiful and is beautifully told. But Alice 
is the ruling spirit. Phoebe is charming in her spontaneity and 
mirthful sunshine ; but Alice is not only to be loved but worshipped 
if woman-worship is ever allowable. Some of her lyrics are unsur- 
passed in their way by anything we know of in English literature. 
What is more sweetly plaintive than Annie Clayville or more redo- 
lent of nature with the scent of corn-fields and the aroma of Sum- 
mer breezes? What more perfect in its way than her cradle song? 
What more triumphant than her Dying Hymn? It has borne up 
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many a soul in its last struggle with mortality, and it is pleasant to 
know that hers went away on its tide of heavenly melody. 

It was unfortunate that Alice was compelled to write so much and 
to write for a living. Some of her productions lack the concentra- 
tion and finish which they would otherwise have had. Still she is 
always in them and her spirit inspires them. This biography, beside 
its intainsic value as the record of two lives fragrant with the sweet- 
est of womanly graces and virtues, will also help to a more full and 
loving appreciation of their contributions to our literature. s. 


CuristmMas Eve anD CurisMAs Day. Ten Christmas Stories. 

By Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A very intéresting volume. The story called Daily Bread is one 
of the best stories we ever read, whether we regard its literary 
execution, the tone of sentiment pervading it, or the great lesson 
of mutual dependence and help which it teaches. 


We had intended to quote liberally from a sermon on Horace 
Greeley preached in Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 8, 1872, by Rev. 
Charles H. Brigham, but find room only for a sentence or two: 
“The country is a better country that he has lived in it. He has 
made myriads of homes purer, happier, nobler, by his word in 
them. He has saved uncounted numbers of young men and young 
women from temptation and sin by his counsels and remonstrances 
and has given them ideals of duty in practical works of love.” 


Onty Girts. By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 
A bright, entertaining story of more than usual merit, deserving 
to be classed with some of Mrs. Whitney’s smaller books. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser Tytler. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

This story is a disappointment after reading “ Jasmine Leigh,” by 
the same author, as it lacks the interest and power of that book: 
but it is a pleasant, quiet story. 


His Lever Best. By E. E. Hale. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. By E. E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
These stories need no commendation from us. They will be re- 

read with pleasure by those who take them up,—the “ Brick Moon” 

being perhaps the most striking. 








